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“an illuminating book for teachers and administrators”’ 
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Efficiency in Education 


By J. C. WRIGHT, Director, Federal Board 

for Vocational Education, and CHARLES R. 

ALLEN, Editor and Educational Consultant, 
Federal Board for Vocational Education. 


RITTEN by two of America’s foremost educators... this book 
V V/ is without question one of the outstanding texts in modern 
education. 


It is a comprehensive and wonderfully enlightening study in the 
application of the principles of efficiency to educational administra- 
tion... supervision ... and methods of teaching. 


The text is so arranged as to be admirably suited to those courses 
in supervision and administration given in colleges and teacher-training 
institutions. Chapters are included on Tangible and Intangible Ob- 
jectives; Standards and Tests; Securing of Efficiently Functioning 
Content; Personnel; Records and Reports; Procedures, Methods and 
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Devices; etc. 


Everyone engaged in educational work should look over 
the contents of this unusual book. Just mail us the coupon 
below and we will send you a copy at once for a free ex- 
amination. 400 pages. 5% by 8. Diagrams. Cloth $3.00. 











A Wiley Book 


Free Examination Coupon 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, Ine. 
440 Fourth Ave., New York City 








Gentlemen: Kindly send me, on your usual examination terms to teachers, 
a copy of Wright and Allen's “Efficiency in Education.” | will remit the 
price of the book ($3.00) or return the book postpaid. 
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Manufactured 
in our own 
factory 
in Manitowoc 
Wisconsin 
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The Manual Training 
Bench illustrated above 
is an improved standard 
type of Bench—one of 
the many new pieces em- 
bodying sturdy construc- 
tion, modern design, and 


nedagogic utility. © 
' isa Library Furniture— Address Dept. N-2 


QUALITY 
1s LC CA Mark of Service 


SERVICE 


W. M. WELCH MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
School and Laboratory Furniture, Apparatus and Supplies 

















CA Sign of Quality 








Laboratory Furniture Factory 
and Warehouse 
Manitowoc, Wis., J. S. A. 


General Offices, Scientific Apparatus 
Factory and Warehouse 
1516 Orleans St., Chicago, U.S. A. 






Ask for Catalog “F’”—Laboratory, Vocational and 


vorationa! FURNITURE 





Lansing, Michigan 
Eastern High School 


recently equipped with 


WELCH 


Laboratory Furniture 





Other recent installations: 


University of Minnesota 
University of Illinois 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Indianapolis, Indiana 
Somerville, Massachusetts 


Factory representatives in 
all principal cities. 
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The 


The 1928 convention has come and 
gone. As President for the year just 
gone by, I have been made to feel 
that the convention was successful. 
Attendance was large and while 
there were some disappointments in 
the matter of program, the general 
comment was favorable. 


The decision of the Executive 
Committee to take the next conven- 
tion to New Orleans, December 5, 6, 
7, 1929, appears from this point of 
time to have been wise. Although 
your President must confess it was a 
disappointment to him, inasmuch as 
he was very desirous of having the 
1929 meeting come to Milwaukee. 


The Executive Committee has de- 
cided to make the various Vice- 
Presidents responsible for the ap- 
pointment of their own program 
committees and for the program to 
be presented. All those having ideas 
which they think valuable for the 
programs in their respective sections 
would do well to communicate with 
the Vice-Presidents, a list of which 
they will find in the bulletin. 





DR. R. L. COOLEY 
Re-elected President 


AMERICAN VOCATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


Presidents Message 


The Philadelphia people maintain- 
ed the high standard set by Los 
Angeles for convention arrangements 
and we confidently expect that New 
Orleans will sustain its reputation 
as a convention city in the arrange- 
ments now in process of making for 
the convention next December. 

I have a strong feeling supported 
by much evidence that the numbers 
coming to the meeting in New Or- 
leans from a distance will be as great 
as the attendance in Philadelphia. 

I trust those responsible in the 
various states will immediately begin 
to work on the matter of increased 
membership, and I believe we can 
reasonably expect a material increase 
as against last vear which was by 
all odds the greatest in the history 
of the American Vocational Asso- 
Ciation. 

As your President, honored with 
a re-election, I am planning to push 
the interests of the A. V. A. with 
increased vigor. I feel we are on the 
road to larger membership, better 
program and more effective work as 
an association. 





Y our News Bulletin 


How does the “‘new dress’’ of your 
News Bulletin appeal to you? And you 
surely are pleased with the enlarged 
page of the publication. These features 
are distinct improvements in keeping 
with the importance the American 
Vocational Association has attained. 
The Association has increased in mem- 
bership from 1,222 in 1925 to 7,585 at 
the present. There is every indication 
that one year from now the member- 
ship will exceed 10,000. 


This large membership and the edu- 
cational activities in which the Asso- 
ciation is engaged require for their ade- 
quate and proper representation an 
official organ worthy of equal rank 
with similar publications. 

Such a publication is worthy of a 
first-class publisher. The Association 
has been fortunate in having had the 
services of such a publisher, who pio- 
neered in starting the News Bulletin 
and in developing it. The Association 
is deeply indebted to the McCullough 


Printing Company of Indianapolis for 
the services they have rendered in de- 
veloping the News Bulletin to the point 
that enlargement and further improve- 
ment were inevitable. 

The Studio Press, Incorporated, of 
Indianapolis, publishers of long exper- 
ience, has now contracted to serve as 
publisher of the News Bulletin. This 
company is equipped in every particular 
to make the publication the best me- 
chanically that ingenuity and skill in 
the publishing business can devise. 
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R. L. COOLEY, President 
Director of Vocational Education 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


R. L. COOLEY 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


CHARLES W. SYLVESTER 
Director of Vocational Education 
Baltimore, Marylan 


EDWIN A. LEE 





University of California 
Berkeley, California 





~ OFFICERS OF AMERICAN VOCATIONAL ASSOCIATION - 


CHARLES W. SYLVESTER, Treasurer 


Z. M. SMITH, Secretary 
State Director of Vocational Education 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


L. R. HUMPHERYS 
State Supervisor of Agricultural Education 
Salt Lake City, Utah 

EMILY G. PALMER 
In Charge of Research and Service 
University of California 


Berkeley, California 


Director of Division of Vocational Education CLAY D. SLINKER 


Director of Business Education 
Des Moines, lowa 


GENEVIEVE FISHER 
H. L. STANTON 


Ral 
WESLEY O’LEARY 


a 


Director of Vocational Education 
Baltimore, Maryland 


ean, Home Economics Division 
lowa State College 
Ames, lowa 


State Supervisor of Civilian 
Rehabilitation Education 
eigh, North Carolina 


Deputy State Commissioner of Education 
Trenton, New Jersey 








This issue of the News Bulletin is 
composed of a report on the proceed- 
ings of the annual convention of the 
American Vocational Association held 
in Ph‘ladelphia, December 10 to 15, 
1928. No other report of the conven- 
tion proceedings will be published ex- 
cept that the papers delivered at the 
agricultural and home economics sec- 
tion meetings will appear in the May 
Number of the News Bulletin. They 
are not included in this issue because 
they have not as yet been received by 
the committee on publications. Certain 
other papers from other section meet- 
ings, for which space may not be avail- 
able in this issue, will also appear in 
the May Number. 


The George-Menges-Reed Bill has been 
passed by both houses of Congress and is 
now before President Coolidge for his sig- 
nature.—Editor. 


Report of the Legislative Committee 


L. H. Dennis, Chairman 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 


HE work of the present Committee 
bos Legislation is a continuation of 
the work started in 1927 under the di- 
rection of a Legislative Committee of 
which Dr. W. S. Taylor of Lexington, 
Kentucky, was chairman. Dr. Taylor 
served very efficiently as Chairman of 
this Committee until the Los Angeles 
Convention in December, 1927, at which 
time he asked to be relieved of this 
responsibility. The following section 
of this report was prepared by Dr. 
Taylor and is aiekia this report in 
order that we might have a complete 
record of the activities of the American 
Vocational Association in connection 
with the National George-Menges- 
Reed Bill. 

Dr. W. S. Taylor, Lexington, Kentucky. 
In September 1927, Dr. Edwin A. 
Lee, President of the American Voca- 
tional Association, appointed a com- 
mittee composed of R. O. Small, L. H. 
Dennis, Miss Jessie W. Harris, Paul W. 
Chapman, E. E. Gallup, L. R. Hum- 
pherys, C. M. Miller, Miss Wylie Mc- 
Neal and William S. Taylor to study 
the possibility of procuring additional 
funds through Federal Legislation for 
the support of vocational education. A 








part of the committee met in Washing- 
ton in October following and drafted a 
bill to provide for the further develop- 
ment of agricultural, home economics 
and industrial education in America. 
A copy of this is attached to this re- 
port. This bill provided additional 
sums for agricultural, home economics 
and industrial education, the amount of 
money growing larger over a period of 
ten years until $6,100,000 would be- 
come available for the development of 
vocational education in the United 
States of America. 

This bill was mimeographed and 
copies of it were mailed to state direct- 
ors, state supervisors and state teacher- 
trainers in each state in the Union. 
Copies were mailed and support enlisted 
from a large number of business organi- 
zations interested in vocational educa- 
tion. A letter was sent along accom- 
panying the bill explaining the situa- 
tion to all persons to whom it was 
mailed and urging their support for the 
measure. This letter was sent Novem- 
ber 5, 1927. 

A smaller committee met in Chicago 
in November 1927 during the Land 
Grant College Association meeting to 
study the entire problem of securing 
additional funds for vocational educa- 
tion and to enlist the support of the 
Land Grant College Association., A 
follow-up letter was sent out December 
2 to state directors, state supervisors 
and teacher-trainers enclosing a state- 
ment of the allotment of funds in agri- 
culture and home economics if the bill 
became a law. 

At the Los Angeles Convention the 
chairman of the committee asked to be 
relieved of the responsibility of the 
chairmanship due to the fact that he 
lived so far from Washington that it 
would be almost impossible to give the 
time necessary to follow up the legisla- 
tive program in an adequate way. 


APPOINTMENT OF PRESENT COMMITTEE 


At the close of the Los Angeles Con- 
vention, President R. L. Cooley with 
the advise of his Executive Committee 
appointed the following Legislative 
Committee: 

Chairman, L. H. Dennis, Deputy 





State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 

William S. Taylor, Dean of School of 
Education, University of Kentucky, 
Lexington, Kentucky. 

Paul W. Chapman, State Director of 
Vocational Education, Athens, Georgia. 

John Callahan, State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, Madison, Wis- 
consin. 

H. A. Tieman, State Supervisor of 
Industrial Education, Fort Collins, 
Colorado. 

Miss Jessie Harris, University of 
Tennessee, Knoxville, Tennessee. 

C. M. Miller, State Director of Voca- 
tional Education, Topeka, Kansas. 

E. E. Gallup, State Supervisor of 
Agricultural Education, Lansing, Mich- 
igan. 

Ray Fife, State Supervisor, Agricul- 
tural Education, Columbus, Ohio. 

Miss Wylie B. McNeal, University of 
Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 

L. R. Humphreys, State Supervisor of 
Agricultural Education, Salt Lake City, 
Utah. 

Miss Maude I. Murchie, State Super- 
visor of Home Economics Education, 
Sacramento, California. 

SENATE BILL 1731 (THE GEORGE BILL) 

On December 15, 1927, Senator 
George of Georgia introduced in the 
United States Senate the bill recom- 
mended by the Legislative Committee. 
This bill is known as the Senate Bill 
1731. This Bill was referred to the 
Senate Committee on Agriculture. The 
Senate Committee on Agriculture re- 
quested an analysis of this bill from 
Secretary of Agriculture Jardine and al- 
so requested a similar analysis and re- 
port on the bill from the Federal Board 
for Vocational Education. The Federal 
Board had a meeting at which the pro- 
visions of the bill were fully discussed 
and several amendments were suggest- 
ed. These amendments were incorpo- 
rated into the original bill when the 
hearing was held. 

There were no further activities in 
connection with the promotion of this 
legislation until after the Los Angeles 
Convention, at which time the Execu- 
tive Committee authorized the new 
Legislative Committee to proceed with 


Continued on Page 4 
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Endowment Life Membership 


in the 
American Vocational Association 


All persons interested in vocational education are WHO SHOULD BECOME LIFE MEMBERS 
eligible to become life members of the American ; 
Vocational Association. 1. Any one who is now a member of the association. 
The administrative body of the American Voca- io 
tional Association is made perpetual through provi- ™ Any ccasisenrnge sto member but who is interested 
sions of the constitution of the organization. This in vocational education. 
administrative body is designated the executive com- 


. Amembership might be given by some interested 
individual to a university library, or a state 
library as a memorial to some member of his 
family or other friend. 


mittee which consists of the president, the treasurer, 3 
the retiring president and six vice-presidents, two of 
whom are elected annually for a term of three years. 
The president and treasurer are elected annually. It 
has been customary for the treasurer to be elected 


: 4. A membership might be given by some interested 
to succeed himself for several years. 


individual to a worthy young man or woman 


The objects of this Association are:— who gives promise of rendering outstanding serv- 


(a) To assume and maintain active national ice in the field of vocational education. 
leadership in the promotion of Vocational 
Education. 5. State teachers’ associations and similar organiza- 

; : tions could well afford to provide an A. V. A. 

(b) To render service to state or local com- ; , ; 

pera lates ae life membership for the office of executive-secre- 
munities in stabilizing and promoting Vo- , a 
: tary of their organization. 
cational Education. ' 

(c) To provide a national open forum for the 6. Industrial concerns could well afford to provide 
discussion of all questions involved in an A. V. A. life membership for the office of 
Vocational Education. their president, educational director, or chair- 4 

(d) To unite all the Vocational Education in- man of the board of directors. 
terests of the country through membership 

, A 7. State and county agricultural or home economics 
representatives of the entire country. i ae : 
associations would profit by providing an A. V. 

The association has a membership of 7,585, repre- A. life membership for the office of their presi- 
senting every State in the Union and parts of Canada. dent, or secretary, or educational director. 
There is every indication that by this time next year 
the membership will exceed 10,000. The life membership fee is only one hundred dollars. 
| APPLICATION BLANK ! 
BD Recast naka acav sath nese ama eeetRe ee ees (PBT iki eS | 
| Pia ot Ra eh bi cneeeknta Ree GRMN os xeciixadigsetss ss dagiseomenn | | 
| hereby apply for life membership in the American Vocational Association for myself or | | 
| Cif not for self, insert above the name and address of the beneficiary. ) | 


cenit solvanaaahe taiilemaaeiabaieiatliiiads 
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LEGISLATIVE REPORT (Continued) 


active support of the measure. A hear- 
ing was held before the Senate Com- 
mittee on Agriculture, following which 
the bill was reported out with a favor- 
able recommendation by the commit- 
tee on March 2, 1928. The bill finally 
passed the Senate without a second vote. 
HOUSE BILL 9201 (THE MENGES BILL) 
Honorable Franklin S$. Menges of 
Pennsylvania on January 12, 1928, in- 
troduced in the House of Representa- 
tives a bill somewhat similar to the 
Senate Bill but with certain changes. 
This bill was referred to the House 
Committee on Education. Two hear- 
ings were held before this Committee 
and numerous amendments were made 
to the Menges Bill in order to make it 
identical with that of the Senate Bill. 
The Committee on Education felt it de- 
sirable to report out a new committee 
bill identical with the Senate Bill 
rather than to report out the Menges 
Bill with so many amendments. For 
this reason the House Bill was reported 
favorably on March 20 by Honorable 
Daniel A. Reed, Chairman of the 
House Committee on Education. This 
Bill is known as House Bill 12241. 
PRESENT STATUS OF THE LEGISLATION 


The Bill has passed the Senate. The 
companion bill (Reed Bill H. R. 12241) 
has been reported out favorably by the 
House Committee on Education and is 
on the calendar awaiting its turn to 
come up for a vote. The rush of legisla- 
tion at the close of the last session pre- 
vented a vote on the measure, although 
we were assured of an overwhelming 
majority in favor of the bill should it 
come to a vote. 

The bill retains the same status at 
the present session of Congress. If the 
Rules Committee and Steering Commit- 
tee will agree to allow this bill to 
come to a vote we have every assurance 
of its passage. This bill will not be 
iecied: as one of the few bills to be 
acted upon by the present session of 
Congress unless our leaders in Congress, 
particularly in the House of Represen- 
tatives realize the national demand for 
this legislation. 

NEED FOR ADEQUATE INFORMATION 


We cannot expect members of Con- 
gress to support this legislation unless 
we put into their hands some facts 
relative to the economic, social and 
educational need for this legislation. 
The vocational leaders in every state 
have an opportunity as well as a re- 
sponsibility to put this information 
into their hands at once. Some states 
have already taken care of this. 


ACTIVITIES OF THE HOME 
ECONOMICS GROUP 
Miss Jessie Harris, Knoxville, Tennessee 


The Home Economies workers of the 
states are enthusiastically back of 
House Roll Bill 9201. A summary of 


their activities in favor of the Voca- 
tional Education Bill is as follows: 

1. The American Home Economies 
Association heartily endorsed and pledg- 
ed its active support to this measure 
at its annual meeting in Des Moines, 
Iowa, in June, 1928. 

2. The Legislative Committee of the 
American Home Economics Association 
conducted an active campaign in favor 
of House Roll Bill 9201 through letters 
and telegrams. These were sent to mem- 
bers of Congress and also to Home 
Economics workers in the states. On 
two occasions telegrams were sent to 
workers in each state which resulted 
in many telegrams and letters sent to 
Congressmen from States. 

3. The Executive Secretary of the 
American Home Economics Associa- 
tion appeared in the interest of the bill 
at the committee hearings. 

The Home Economics Association, as a 
member of the Women’s Joint Congres- 
sional Committee, through this commi- 
ttee, have interested other women’s or- 
ganizations in support of this measure. 

4. Especial mention should be made 
of the very cordial and effective support 
which has been given to the Vocational 
Education Bill by State Supervisors of 
Home Economics, State Legislative 
Chairmen of Home Economics Associa- 
tions and Home Economics Teacher- 
Trainers. Ever Congressman has been 
reached from most of the States and a 
large majority of them have replied 
pledging support of the measure. The 
states have reached their congressmen 
not only through letters and telegrams 
but through such statewide organiza- 
tions as the State Federation of Wo- 
men’s Clubs, State Congress of Parents 
and Teachers and other women’s or- 
ganizations. 

5. Especial mention whould also be 
made of the cordial support which has 
been given to this measure by the Na- 
tional Congress of Parents and Teachers 
through its President, Mrs. S. M. N. 
Marrs and its Legislative Committee 
Chairman, Mrs. William Tilton. The 
weight of this Organization was put 
back of the Vocational Education 
measure. 

6. The Federation of Women’s Clubs. 

7. Some of the most effective work 
which has been done has been through 
personal contacts which various Home 
Economic leaders have with members 
of Congress or persons influential in 
National legislation. 

The Home Economics group here- 
with declares itself full of enthusiasm 
for House Roll 9201 and determined to 
exert every effort to secure the final 
passage of this measure before March 4. 


STIMULATION TO MEMBERSHIP 
L. R. Humphreys, Salt Lake City, Utah 


LEGISLATIVE FINANCE FUND 


Ray Fife, Columbus, Ohio 
A committee, consisting of Paul W. 


- 
1 


Chapman, Georgia, C. M. Miller, Kan- 
sas and Ray Fife, Ohio, was appointed 
by President Cooley on June 27, 1928, 
for the purpose of raising funds for the 
further promotion of the George- 
Menges-Reed Bill. The committee agreed 
that Mr. Chapman should communi- 
cate with State Directors, Mr. Miller 
with Trade and Industrial and Home 
Economics Supervisors and Mr. Fife 
with Agricultural Supervisors regard- 
ing the need for funds. The work of the 
Committee was made difficult by the 
fact that many of the Annual State 
Vocational Conferences had already 
been held before the call for legislative 
funds had been communicated to State 
Directors and Supervisors. The cam- 
paign for funds has been continued since 
the appointment of the Committee. 
The response has been remarkable. 
Forty-four states and the staff of the 
Federal Board for Vocational Educa- 
tion have reported pledges amounting 
to approximately $3000. 


LEGISLATIVE EXPENSES 
JANUARY I, 1928—DECEMBER I, 1929 


Charles W. Sylvester, Treasurer 
Baltimore, Maryland 


Stenogr. 
Travel Tel. & Post- Service, 
Expen. Teleg. age etc. 





L. H. Dennis 294.77 48.17 172.24 
Paul W. Chapman 193.93 3.30 
Paul W. Chapman 97.52 2.46 
Paul W. Chapman 97.96 2.10 1.00 
L. H. Dennis 61.43 12.02 .50 30.00 
Ray Fife 26.81 
L. H. Dennis 71.77 52.86 2.96 78.35 
Ray Fife 54.89 80 
L. H. Dennis 246.62 149.87 114.88 
Paul W. Chapman 117.66 -71 
C. M. Miller 133.08 
L. H. Dennis 45.19 10.25 4.00 21.85 
L. H. Dennis’ 20.70 6.26 
L. H. Dennis 18.64 26.03 3.00 5.00 
L. H. Dennis 64.08 .20 

TOTAL 1545.05 315.03 11.46 422.32 


GRAND TOTAL $2292.86 


In addition to the above expenses 
there were considerable expenses inci- 
dent to attendance upon hearings and 
special interviews, and this expense 
was promptly and willingly taken care 
of by the various states. 


OFFICE HEADQUARTERS, WASHINGTON,D.C. 


The Legislative Committee main- 
tained headquarters at the Hotel Dris- 
coll and these headquarters were occu- 
pied at various times between January 
1o and the close of Congress. The 
Hotel Driscoll management gave us 
very satisfactory rates charging only 
$2.00 per day for our office which was 
occupied continuously from January 
until April. This charge, however, ap- 
plied only for those days when some 
members of the Legislative Committee 
were present and used the room in 
spite of the fact that the room was re- 
served for us and contained records, 
typewriter, files, etc. in the intervening 
time. Stenographic service was em- 
ployed as necessary. 

The Chairman of the Legislative 
Committee desires to take this oppor- 
tunity to express his keen appreciation 
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and high regard for those members of 
the Legislative Committee who did 
such effective work in such a cordial 
spirit of cooperation. Many members 
of the Legislative Committee made 
personal sacrifices in order to promote 
the cause of this legislation. 

The Committee as a whole desires 
also to pay tribute to those vocational 
leaders in those states where the legis- 
lative campaign was so effectively or- 
ganized. It will interest you to know 
that in a number of the states the entire 
congressional delegation was made full 
informed as to the merits of this legis- 
lation as well as to the whole program 
of vocational education and their sup- 
port was secured 100%. This is a dis- 
tinct credit to the vocational leaders 
in those states. It is very evident to the 
members of the Legislative Committee 
that the prestige of tome of these state 
leaders has been greatly enhanced by 
their intelligent efforts in connection 
with our legislation. 

The legislative committee recom- 
mends to the executive committee and 
to the house of delegates that the cam- 
paign for additional legislation for the 
further development of vocational edu- 
cation be vigorously prosecuted. 


Report of the Publications Committee 


To the Executive Committee of 
the American Vocational Association: 

Your Committee on Publications 
through correspondence and conference 
early in the year 1928 outlined a pro- 
gram of activities for the year. Follow- 
ing the suggestions as set forth in that 
program, the committee has cooperated 
with the Secretary of the American 
Vocational Association in the follow- 
ing activities: 

A. Four issues of the Quarterly News 
Bulletin of the American Vocational 
Association have been issued in which 
certain of the above objectives have 
been attempted. 

1. The News Letter has been organiz- 
ed into several sections, each sec- 
tion having to do with one par- 
ticular field of Vocational Educa- 
tion. 

2. General news stories of achieve- 
ment and progress have been 
gathered for these sections. 

3. The first few pages of the News 
Letter have been devoted to gen- 
eral educational material and to 
announcements from the adminis- 
trative offices of the American 
Vocational Association. 

B. Sometime during the early spring 
the responsibility for the printing of the 
snoucings of the Los Angeles meet- 
ing was passed on to the Publications 
Committee. Upon investigation it was 
found that the $3,000. set aside for this 
by the Executive Committee would 
care for only about half of the expense. 
After some correspondence it was agreed 
by the Committee to select representa- 





tive papers from the various sections, 
thus keeping the size of the proceedings 
within the appropriation. Your Chair- 
man was made responsible for the selec- 
tion of this material and in due time 
the proceedings were printed and mail- 
ed by your secretary to all members of 
the Association. 

In the light of the experience gained 
in the above activities, your Committee 
makes the following recommendations 
for the ensuing year: 

A. The News Bulletin should be con- 
tinued as it is now conducted, with a 
special effort being made to develop 
the “‘News Notes’’ feature to a place 
of importance comparable to that now 
held by the present features. 

B. The Association should undertake 
to publish a limited number of research 
reports as separates, if, when and only 
such reports be real contributions to the 
advancement of Vocational Education, 
and for which there be no adequate 
provisions for publication. 

c. The Association should discon- 
tinue the publishing of the proceedings 
of the annual convention. If anything 
be attempted it certainly should not 
be in excess of a very limited digest of 
papers presented. 

p. All publications sponsored by the 
Association should be the responsibility 
of the Publications Committee. 

Respectfully submitted, 
R. W. Grecory, 


Chairman. 


Report of Nominating Committee 


The Nominating Committee consisting 
of R. F. Jarvis, Alabama, Laura Burdick, 
Washington, D. C., Representing Trades 
and Industries; Elizabeth Amory, Mary- 
land, Mary Beeman, Indiana, Representing 
Home Economics ;PaulCross, Pennsylvania, 
F. J. Keller, New York, Representing Part 
Time; Oscar F. Sullivan, Minnesota, S. S. 
Riddle, Pennsylvania, Representing Reha- 
bilitation; Regina E. Groves, Wisconsin, 
A. B. Anderson, New York, Representing 
Commercial Education; W. A. Ross, Wyo- 
ming, Ray Fife, Chairman, Ohio, Repre- 
senting Agricultural Education desire to 
submit the following report: 


PRESIDENT 

R. L. Cooley, 

Milwaukee, Wisc. 
TREASURER 

C. W. Sylvester, 

Baltimore, Md. 


REPRESENTATIVE FOR TRADES 
AND INDUSTRIES EDUCATION 
W. A. O'Leary, 
Trenton, N. J. 
REPRESENTATIVE FOR 
REHABILITATION 
H. L.. Stanton, 
Raleigh, N. C. 


Respectfully submitted, 
Ray Fire, 
Chairman. 
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TREASURER’S REPORT 


CHAS. W. SYLVESTER, Treasurer 
Sept. 1 to Nov. 30, 1928, Inclusive 
RECEIPTS: 








Balance in Bank, Sept. 1, 1928 --------- $687.24 
Affiliated Memberships 37.35.00 
Director Memberships 18.00 
Legislative Contributions 1652.13 
Publication Sales 30.75 
Advance Proceeds, Phila. 3308.00 
Interest 14.49 
Miscellaneous 29.16 $8787.53 
$9474.77 
DISBURSEMENTS 
Salaries ens ......$600.00 
Traveling Expenses ... 314.82 
News Bulletin _.... 510.00 
Printing and Stationery _... 60.00 
Miscellaneous 
(postage, storage, etc) ... 206.29 
Traveling $103.42 
Miscellaneous 40.49 143.91 $1835.02 
Balance in Bank, November 30, 1928... 7639.75 
$9474.77 


TOTAL ASSETS AT NOVEMBER 30, 1928 


Balance in Bank, November 30, 1928 $7639.75 

Treasury Notes (A0007131, B00031732 
C000317330 OO O.. 3000.00 
$10639.75 


We, the Auditing C ittee, duly appointed by 
the Executive Committee of the American Voca- 
tional Association, do hereby certify that we have 
investigated the accounts of Treasurer and find 
them to be correct as recorded. 

R. O. Beebe, New Jersey 

George K. Wells, Indiana 

George B. Frazee, Jr. Chairman, 
ichigan 





AMERICAN VOCATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
MEMBERSHIP, JANUARY I, 1929 


Alabama . 122 Nevada 26 
Arizona ___ . 20 New Hampshire 1 
Arkansas __.. 52 New Jersey 187 
California. . 140 New Mexico ey i 
Colorado 60 New York 889 
Connecticut. 75 North Carolina 95 
Delaware 97 North Dakota os en 
Florida 61 Ohio 453 
Georgia... 222 Oklahoma . 61 
Idaho... 23 Oregon... eee ye 
Illinois ; 1015 Pennsylvania 899 
Indiana 304 South Carolina 128 
lowa._.. 165 South Dakota ___. 1 
. Kansas 97 Tennessee 106 
Kentucky 2 Texas... vinsage: a 
Louisiana : 3 Utah ° ‘eclhasa 37 
Maine ; ; ay. Vermont 5 
Maryland 81 Virginia FES 238 
Massachusetts 14 Washington 1 
Michigan 192 West Virginia... 30 
Minnesota... 56 Wisconsin... 726 
Mississippi z 60 Wyoming 7 
Missouri 349 Dist. of Columbia. 16 
ontana__.... : 1 Canada aches 6 
Nebraska_____.. a Scotlahd.... 1 
Total Membership 7568 

Report of the 


Committee on Resolutions 


The Committee on Resolutions rec- 
ommends the adoption of the following 
statements as an expression of the senti- 
ments of the officers and members of 
the American Vocational Association, 
in Third Annual Convention assembled, 
in Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, Decem- 
ber, 13-15, 1928: ° 

I. Appreciation of services rendered. 

We desire to express our sincere ap- 
preciation of the efficient and splendid- 
ly coordinated services of the many 
individuals and organizations that have 
contributed to make this most success- 
ful convention: 

The patrons and donors of Philadel- 
phia and vicinity as listed in the official 
program bulletin, who by their co- 
operation have demonstrated the in- 
creasingly vital interest of business and 
industry in the program of vocational 
education. 

The Convention Management Com- 
mittee and sub-committees for the effi- 
cient organization of the many details 
of a great organization. 


Continued on Page 9 
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A Decade of Progress in Education 
for Employed Youth 


By J.C. Wricut, Director, Federal Board for Vocational Education 


N a democracy the most important re- 
I sponsibility of government is to pro- 
vide equality of opportunity for ali the 
people. In our democracy the people 
have left to the local, and to some ex- 
tent to State and Federal Governments 
the business of education through free 
public schools. Equality of opportunity 
can only exist in these schools to the 
extent that every individual is enabled 
to secure the kind and amount of edu- 
cation which will enable him to serve 
his country best. 

The traditional school was founded 
upon the theory that unemployed youth 
and adolescents were the only ones to 
be served. The modern school is built 
upon the theory that the school is the 
servant of the people, that its program 
must be so flexible as to be available 
in hours of attendance, in subjects to 
be taught, and in educational objectives 
to all the people. 


One of the major groups of potential 
citizens is that great body of young 
people who for one reason or another 
have found it necessary to leave the 
full-time school and to enter into em- 
ployment at an early age. It is estimated 
that not more than fifteen or twenty 
per cent of this group are employed in 
occupations which lead to permanent 
positions for work as adults. The great- 
er number of these positions are tem- 
porary in character and involve miscel- 
laneous duties for which little or no 
training is required. The eighty or 
eighty-five per cent thus employed are 
entitled to no less opportunity than 
their brothers and sisters to prepare 
themselves for productive wage-earn- 
ing as useful members of society. 


To the extent that this large number 
of employed youth are caused to attend 
school, the attendance should be on a 
part-time basis during a part of their 
working day, since there is no economic 
reason why society in our country 
should expect these young people to 
perform a full day’s work and give up 
their leisure time in the evening for 
school attendance. This type of school 


is known in this country as the general 
continuation school, and any discus- 
sion touching upon the present status 
of this school necessarily involves a 
clear understanding of what is meant 
by the term “‘part-time general con- 
tinuation school.’’ According to Bulle- 
tin No. 17, issued by the Federal Board 
for Vocational Education, “‘the general 
continuation school is an educational 
agency designed to extend to working 
youth the privileges of instruction and 
training suited to their peculiar needs 
as young workers and citizens. This oppor- 
tunity is provided during the hours of 
the working day in the several States for 
periods varying from four to eight hours 
per week throughout the school year.” 


According to a report soon to be is- 
sued by the National Association of 
State Directors “‘the general continua- 
tion school provides vocational guid- 
ance and social and civic education 
during some part of the customary 
working hours for the benefit of minors 
under eighteen years of age who have 
entered upon employment.” 

These two statements while express- 
ed in different words are not in con- 
flict. They embrace the commonly ac- 
cepted definition of this type of school 
in the United States. In certain Euro- 
pean countries an entirely different 
meaning is attached to the term ‘‘con- 
tinuation school,’’ and there are some 
instances in this country, as will be 
discussed later, where the trend seems 
to be toward making it an inclusive 
term applying to all part-time schools. 


An examination of the compulsory 
school attendance laws of the various 
States discloses the fact that twenty- 
eight States have some legal provision 
for the establishment of part-time gen- 
eral continuation schools for those who 
have left school on a work permit and 
who are obliged to attend these schools 
from four to eight hours per week. 
The part-time laws of twenty of the 
twenty-eight States are of a mandatory 
or compulsory nature, and require com- 
munities of a certain size to establish 


part-time schools for children who have 
gone to work. The laws in eight of the 
twenty-eight States are of a more or 
less permissive nature, legalizing the 
establishment of such part-time schools 
by cities or communities, but not di- 
rectly requiring such establishment. 

The annual reports from the forty- 
eight States and the Territory of Hawaii 
for 1928, disclose the fact that forty- 
seven States and the Territory of 
Hawaii used Federal funds in reimburs- 
ing some form of part-time education. 
Thirty-six States reimbursed the gen- 
eral continuation type of part-time 
schools from Federal funds, and forty- 
five States and the Territory of Hawaii 
used Federal funds in reimbursement of 
part-time trade extension and trade 
preparatory classes. 


These annual reports show that there 
was a total enrollment in trade and 
industrial classes which received reim- 
bursement from Federal funds amounting 
to 537,611 persons. Of this number— 

60% or 323,012 were enrolled in 
part-time general continuation schools. 

8% or 42,531 were enrolled in part- 
time trade classes; a total of 68% be- 
ing enrolled in some form of part-time 
work. 

21% or 114,629 were enrolled in 
evening trade extension Classes. 

11% or 57,439 were enrolled in all- 
day trade preparatory classes. 

An examination of the reimburse- 
ments, in terms of percentages of 
Federal money actually expended for 
the various types of programs in 1928, 
reveals some rather interesting indi- 
cations of the relative costs of the 
different types of schools. 

Part-time general continuation class- 
es, 60% enrollment received 35% re- 
imbursement. 

Part-time trade classes, 8% enroll- 
ment received 16% reimbursement. 

Evening classes, 21% enrollment re- 
ceived 11% reimbursement. 

All-day trade classes, 11% enroll- 
ment received 38% reimbursement. 
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For the purpose of contrast and to 
show the steady increase in develop- 
ment of part-time education, it may 
be of interest to consider the statistics 
for ten years ago. 


The annual reports for 1919, the first 
year in which the general continuation 
school was expressly recognized sepa- 
rate and apart from part-time trade 
work in general, show that out of a 
total enrollment in federally aided 
classes of 135,548 persons, there were 
in— 


Part-time general continuation class- 
es, 38% or 50,783. 

Part-time trade classes, 17% or 22,616. 

Evening classes, 32% or 43,485. 

All-day trade classes, 13% or 18,663. 


The relationship of expenditures of 
Federal money to the enrollment in 
1919 was as follows: 


Part-time general continuation class- 
es, 38% enrollment received 13% re- 
imbursement. 


Part-time trade classes, 17% enroll- 
ment received 18% reimbursement. 


Evening classes, 32% enrollment re- 
ceived 17% reimbursement. 


All-day trade classes, 13% enroll- 
ment received 52% reimbursement. 


As a means of visualizing the growth 
of the continuation school and its rela- 
tion to other forms of part-time edu- 
cation, the reader is referred to Diagram 
VII, page 12, of the Twelfth Annual 
Report of the Federal Board for Voca- 
tional Education, for trade and indus- 
trial education, to Diagram VI, page 10, 
for home economics education and to 
Diagram VII, page 11, for agricultural 
schools. The charts show the enroll- 
ment by years for the 10-year period, 
1918-1928. 


In order to properly interpret the 
charts in keeping with the statistical 
tables in the Annual Report of the 
Federal Board, the reader should know 
that for the year 1918 the reports from 
the States did not separate the total 
enrollment in part-time classes. The 
enrollment of 53,005 for that year in- 
cluded the general continuation school, 
part-time trade extension, and trade 
preparatory schools, and the enroll- 
ment in home economics part-time 
classes. For the year 1919, sud andated: 
ing years, these enrollments were re- 
ported separately. 


During the first half of this decade 
Federal money was used to a greater 
or less extent for all of these schools 
and classes. During the last half of 
the decade several States have found it 
desirable to use Federal moneys in 
developing new schools, withdrawing 
Federal funds from those communities 
where the program was well established. 


The following facts appear in the 
picture presented by the charts: 

1. In ten years the total enrollment 
was increased 700 per cent. 

2. In ten years the general continua- 
tion school enrollment has increased 
goo per cent. 

3. In ten years the enrollment in trade 
extension and trade preparatory schools 
has increased 185 per cent. 

In the years 1918-19 much of the 
part-time extension work was war 
training, which probably accounts for 
the decrease during the year 1920. The 
trade extension portion of the part- 
time school may also be regarded as a 
‘barometer’ of industrial conditions, 
since it has long been known and recog- 
nized that those employed in industrial 
occupations seek extension training in 
greater numbers during periods when 
employment conditions are good and 
drop out of evening and part-time 
schools when economic conditions re- 
sult in unemployment. 

A study of State statistical reports 
indicates that a considerable portion 
of the enrollments reported in the gen- 
eral continuation school should be 
classified as trade extension and trade 
preparatory work. It is also well-known 
that the general continuation school 
enrollment includes the classes in 
“twilight zones’ involving some ex- 
tension, some preparatory work, and 
some general continuation subject mat- 


_ter. To this extent the charts do not 


represent a true picture of the situation. 

As a justification of this statement 
the author made a study of a number of 
statistical reports received from the 
States for the period 1928, and found 
that the State reporting the largest 
enrollment in part-time classes had 
classified its entire enrollment in the 
general continuation school. A further 
examination of this report indicated 
that more than 8,000 individuals were 
receiving instruction of a trade exten- 
sion character. One school enrolled 
1,600 employed in the printing trades; 
another 4,300 in needle trades. Other 
schools were organized specifically for 
youth employed in building trades and 
various manufacturing activities in all 
of which the instruction, for the most 
part, was supplementary to the daily 
employment. 

Similar situations exist in other 
States, so that in the opinion of those 
who are called upon to interpret the 
statistical reports submitted to the 
Federal Board, the proportion of the 
total enrollment which should be 
shown on the charts as included in 
part-time trade extension and trade 
preparatory Classes is entirely too low. 
It is safe to say that the 50,000 enroll- 
ment shown in trade preparatory and 
trade extension classes would be nearer 
75,000 or 100,000 if these distinctions 
were carefully made. 
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There are a number of reasons why 
local communities and States tend to 
report these students as enrolled in 
general continuation schools rather 
than in trade extension schools. Among 
these reasons the following appear to 
predominate: 


1. The standards for the general con- 
tinuation school are more elastic and 
more easily met. 


2. This method of reporting makes 
for ‘‘ease in administration.” 

3. This procedure makes for ‘‘ease 
in reporting. 

4. The general continuation school 
is an all-inclusive term. In some coun- 
tries it applies to all educational pro- 
grams for workers who have left the 
regular school. 

5. Trade extension and trade prepara- 
tory classes are more difficult to pro- 
mote and to operate than the general 
continuation school, although this 
statement would probably not be true 
if the general continuation school was 
so organized as to function in attaining 
the objectives given at the beginning of 
this discussion. 

6. Trade extension and trade prepara- 
tory schools are evaluated by employ- 
ers and by labor, while the general 
continuation school is oftentimes look- 
ed upon as a part of the school system 
and evaluated by the school officials 
themselves, if evaluated at all. 


The foregoing statements, if true, 
present some interesting problems to 
the educator responsible for the ad- 
ministration of these schools. 


A second chart, Diagram V, Twelfth 
Annual Report of the Federal Board, 
shows that the part-time schools 
for all fields of vocational education 
have a greater enrollment than either 
the evening or all-day schools. On the 
theory that the public schools offer 
“equality in opportunity’’ to all in- 
dividuals, it is evident that this group 
of nearly 450,000 young people are en- 
titled to a major consideration in the 
promotion of vocational education. 


It is apparent that the interest in 
and emphasis upon the part-time type 
of organization have more than kept 
pace with the tremendous development 
in vocational education extending over 
the past decade. When one realizes 
that in 1919, 55 per cent of the total 
enrollment in federally aided trade and 
industrial classes were in attendance 
upon part-time schools, and then com- 
pares the status of these schools with 
the reports for the year just ended, 
which show that 68 per cent of the 
total enrollment were included in part- 
time schools, it is apparent that not 
only has there been a_ remarkable 
growth, but that the importance of 
this type of program to young workers 
is becoming increasingly recognized 
by the various States. 
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In revising the manuscript of Federal 
Board Bulletin No. 17, iin with 
the organization, administration, and 
operation of trade and industrial educa- 
tion, Mr. Cushman, Chief of the Indus- 
trial Education Service, and his entire 
staff, are completely recasting the dis- 
cussion dealing with the part-time 
school. This revision is needed because 
of the increasing recognition through- 
out the United States of the importance 
of this type of school, particularly in 
assisting young workers who have 
but recently left full-time school and 
gone to work, in attempting to estab- 
lish proper attitudes of mind on social 
and civic problems, as well as in guid- 
ing them through the more or less 
temporary juvenile jobs which they 
hold from time to time, toward a more 
permament and satisfactory type of 
employment in which they may have 
some particular or potential ability. 


The Federal Board believes that the 
importance of providing proper in- 
struction through part-time classes 
held during the working day, for 
young workers, is one of the most sig- 
nificant and vital services bearing up- 
on the future success and well-being of 
potential citizens, that the public 
school system of any city or State can 
render to society. 

In the revision of Bulletin No. 17, 
special emphasis is placed upon the 
social service to be rendered by the 
general continuation school working 
upon the generally accepted objectives 
of employment adjustment, educational 
and vocational guidance, and social 
adjustment. 

The staff of the Federal Board believe 
that one of the most fundamental con- 
ditions for desirable social adjustment 
is economic stability and independence, 
and this would appear to be the prin- 
cipal element about which a continua- 
tion school, or any other form of voca- 
tional school, should concern itself. 
With such service satisfactorily accom- 
plished, it becomes a comparatively 
simple matter to render miscellaneous 
types of service in the field of social 
adjustment to young people after they 
become qualified to hold a good job 
and earn a good wage. 

Articles tending to show a wide- 
spread dissatisfaction with the pro- 
grams of secondary education and their 
failure to provide efficient vocational 
training for such as desire and need 
that type of education, have become 
increasingly prevalent during the past 
few years in many of the current per- 
iodicals and magazines. As a case in 
point, an article in “School and So- 
ciety’’ of November 17, 1928, entitled 
“Why So Many Students Fail’’ quotes 
Dr. Gilbert J. Raynor, Principal of the 
Alexander Hamilton High School in 
Brooklyn, as follows: 

“In this school not more than 50 
per cent of our entering pupils are 


qualified to do successfully anything 
that can be honestly called high school 
work. Many, probably most of them, 
are more or less manually minded and 
would enjoy and succeed in a vocation- 
al type of education. Our compulsory 
education law forces these a oy into 
our high schools, where they find little 
that interest them. * * * Their distastes 
for school lead many into truancy, and 
truancy is an early step to crime.” 


As a result of experience gained dur- 
ing the past eleven years in administer- 
ing the National Vocational Education 
Act, the Federal Board staff is of the 
opinion that a widespread development 
of all-day trade classes in the high 
schools could not be expected to solve 
the problem raised in the article quot- 
ed. It may well be, however, that one 
practical solution would be to permit a 
change fromcompulsory full-time school 
attendance to compulsory part-time at- 
tendance, conditioned upon the secur- 
ing of practical jobs in the work-a-day 
world, on the part of those who are 
not interested in pursuing a traditional, 
academic type ol secondary education. 
As Dr. Ross L. Finney points out in 
his recent book, “‘A Sociological Phi- 
sophy of Education,”’ ‘‘an ps amon ie 
program without vocational partici- 
pation during the ‘teen’ age parallels 
no civilization.” 

While twenty-eight States have some 
form of part-time law on their statute 
books, only twenty of these States have 
a compulsory or mandatory type of 
law in operation, yet some thirty-six 
utilized Federal funds in reimburse- 
ment for general continuation work, 
and forty-seven States and the Territory 
of Hawaii had one type or another of 
part-time education in operation. This 
demonstrates the fact that the develop- 
ment of part-time education is not 
necessarily dependent upon the enact- 
ment of a compulsory State law. In 
States having no part-time law, the 
continuation school must stand or fall 
on its merits and in order to continue 
as an important activity its objectives 
and accomplishments must be indorsed 
by employers, employees, and the pub- 
lic school authorities. Where there is 
no compulsory part-time law, continua- 
tion schools which do not render recog- 
nizable service of tangible value soon 
cease to exist. 

It is the observation of the staff of 
the Federal Board that the compulsory 
establishment of part-time schools in 
the States brings added responsibilities 
in order to maintain the efficiency of 
the program and to minimize and 
eliminate friction and criticism. In a 
State having no part-time law the 
eventual failure of a given part-time 
school in a city creates only local re- 
actions. Under similar conditions in a 
State with a compulsory part-time law, 
a single failure may be magnified on a 
state-wide basis by individuals inter- 


- 
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ested in attempting to amend or repeal 
the law. 

It is in recognition of the difficult 
situation encountered in the adminis- 
tration of part-time education, as well 
as its vital importance to the future 
well-being of potential citizens, that 
the Federal Board has sought to render 
advice and service in improving the 
operating efficiency of this program. 
Efficiency in operation of continuation 
schools is not so much a question of 
how much money a city or State ex- 
pends for this type of work as it is a 
question of what tangible returns in 
the form of nme service and as- 
sistance are secured for the money ex- 
pended. 

Attempts are sometimes made to 
justify a given program by pointing 
out that it will average well with 
similar programs in other localities. 
No school, however, should be content 
to maintain a purely relative position 
on an average scale. Relatively speak- 
ing, a school which is merely holding 
its own in the face of widespread prog- 
ress round about it, is actually going 
backward, and the attitude of mind 
which is responsible for not attempting 
to do better than the average is what 
keeps the average down and tends to 
hamper progress. 

It is with such a point of view that 
certain factors which enter into an 
efficient program of continuation school 
work in terms of the money expended 
have been developed, and are being 
utilized in various conferences with 
State and local officials concerned with 
the improvement of this type os school. 
The attached list of twenty-two fac- 
tors may, therefore, be regarded as a 
summary of my discussion of this 
subject. 


FACTORS FOR EVALUATING A PART-TIME 
CONTINUATION SCHOOL.* 


A part-time continuation school will 
be efficient in proportion— 

A. As it sets up its objective in terms 
of maximum social service; 

B. As all teachers are particularly 
qualified for this special teaching job; 

c. As provision is made for the im- 
provement of teachers as a function of 
the part-time school which is self-con- 
tained and self-operated; 

p. As the total personnel is adequate 
for getting the job done in terms of 
objectives and the number of pupils; 

E. As the personnel is efficiency dis- 
tributed with regard to necessary func- 
tions, characteristics, special abilities, 
and training; 

F. As adequate and suitable housing 
equipment and supplies are provided; 

c. As the housing facilities are easily 
accessible to members of the student 
personnel ; 

Concluded on Page 12 


*From “Efficiency in Vocational Education,’’ by 
Wright and Allen, published by John Wiley & 
Sons, New York City. (Now in press.) 
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Continuation Schools 
Dr. R. L. Cootey 
President of the 


American Vocational Association 


AcK in the eighteenth century 
B Pestalozzi said: 

“There shall be in future no dirty, 
hungry, ignorant, awkward, thankless, 
will-less mass, devoted alone to animal 
existence. We can never rid ourselves of 
the lower classes by having the wealthy 
give them something or even their all. 
We can rid ourselves of them in the 
sense that the possibility of culture 
and self-support shall be open to every- 
one. Ignorance and rudeness and the 
vice which springs from them and the 
malevolent uae of mind that hates 
civil laws and ordinances and generates 
crime shall disappear.”’ 

Look at China or India. Then look— 
but not too closely—at our own coun- 
try today and one would almost be per- 
suaded that here the prophecy of 
Pestalozzi had already hea fulfilled. 
However, upon closer scrunity we find 
poverty, ignorance, and distress in our 
midst. Some ofeit is merely relative, 
some is absolute. Our danger is greater 
because we have more to lose. Our path 
is more difficult to find because our 
problems are more complex. Our hope 
greater because our information is more 
accurate and our power to cope more 
nearly adequate. 

The more Pestalozzi struggled to 
realize his ideal the more he saw that 
achievement was beyond the power of 

rivate initiative and means. THE NA- 

ION MUST MAKE THE EDUCA- 
TION OF ITS PEOPLE ITS FIRST 
BUSINESS. When any nation or state 
attempts to adequately carry through 
so comprehensive a program, the need 
for money for its mp oa asserts itself 
simultaneously with the undertaking of 
the task. 

Fortunate indeed are the advocates 
if, in presenting their case, they can 
show that from the enterprise, together 
with other essential blessings, there 
will flow, in the usual economic sense, 
a yom in which organized business 
and the individual taxpayers share. 

When it is seen that ‘‘value’’ is a 
relation between ‘‘things’’ and people 
quite as much dependent upon the 
KIND of people as the SORT of things, 
then, it may be hoped, the possessors 
of ‘‘things’’ will see financial advantage 
in support of our educational enterprise 
and our voters grant willingly that 
support which would otherwise be but 
inadequately provided by the few from 
merely benevolent and altrustic motives. 

It has been thought that the time 
had gone by when it was incumbent 
upon the supporters of public education 
to argue that public education pays in 
dollars and cents. 

There are signs, however, that in the 
confusion arising out of the rapidly 


changing world, many people see the 
cure for what they think to be the evils 
of our day and age in educational re- 
trenchment. Others believe that the 
solution can only be brought about 
through the provision of better schools 
reaching more people over a longer 
period of time. THE CURE FOR THE 
ILLS OF EDUCATION LIES IN MORE 
AND BETTER EDUCATION. 

While millions of young people in 
this country spend years before the age 
of eighteen initiating themselves into 
our complex industrial life “‘catch as 
catch can’’, we can lay no claim to 
INTELLIGENT HANDLING OF OUR 
YOUTH PROBLEM. ORGANIZED 
EDUCATIONAL WORK AND AD- 
MINISTRATION MUST BE EXTEND- 
ED TO THIS AGE AREA OF OUR 
POPULATION. Part-time schools cal- 
culated to supplant the present stupid, 
costly, and viscious lessair faire policy 
of induction of youth into their work- 
ing life must develop. 

The mosquito that is creating most of 
our yellow fever of inefficiency, poverty, and 
crime IS the IRREGULAR AND CHA- 
OTIC CONDITIONS OF THE INITIAL 
WORKING YEARS OF OUR YOUNG 
PEOPLE with its frequent periods of 
unemployment, with no organized su- 
pervision or adequately planned con- 
cern as to their economic or social future. 

Human ‘‘junk’’ is so expensive we 
must quit making it. All other kinds 
of junk may be hauled out to the back 
lot. It will remain and cost nothing 
further. But human ‘‘junk’’ will be a 
constant cost to society. This is marked 
clearly by the tremendous expenditures 
made for our prisons, poor houses, and 
other institutions where human beings, 
unable to care for themselves, must be 
cared for at the expense of others. 

With youths under eighteen needing 
EDUCATION and older people needing 
JOBS what more intelligent program 
could be devised than one that would 
tend toward uninterrupted employment 
of those over eighteen and intelligent 
preparation for such employment while 
working under the age of eighteen, 
through part-time school attendance in 
a school organized to put order, system, 
sequence, and guidance into the pre- 
eighteen period. 

LEGISLATIVE REPORT 
(from page 5) 

The commercial exhibitors, without 
whose generous cooperation and — 
port such a convention as this could 
not be held. 

The management of the Benjamin 
Franklin Hotel for the many facilities 
and courtesies extended to the Associa- 
tion and to individual members. 

The local press, the Industria] Educa- 
tion Magazine and the Industrial Arts 
Magazine, for generous cooperation in 
providing suitable publicity for the 
activities of the Association. 


a 


The State Council of Education, the 
State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion and the members of his staff. 

The Board of Public Education of 
Philadelphia, the Superintendent of 
City Schools of Philadelphia and the 
members of his staff. 

The officers and the members of gen- 
eral and standing committees, and of 
all special and sub-committees, for 
their untiring devotion and efficient 
service in the interest of the Association. 

All chairmen of sessions and speakers 
who by papers, addresses or informal 
discussions are responsible for the high 
standards attained by the deliberations 
of this convention, noting with par- 
ticular gratification the enrichment of 
the program by the constructive con- 
tributions of distinguished representa- 
tives from business and industry. 

Il. Secondary Education 

In view of the increasing significance 
of vocational education in secondary 
education, and the many complex prob- 
lems awaiting solution, we enjoin upon 
the executive committee of this Asso- 
ciation the necessity of taking cogni- 
zance of all major studies and investi- 
gations projected in this field or con- 
cerned with young people of secondary 
school ages, particularly the ones con- 
templated by the United States Bureau 
of Education, with the view of secur- 
ing adequate and sympathetic consider- 
ation of all factors involved. 

III. Adult Education 

In view of the results of investiga- 
tions in the field of adult education, 
and the significance of these findings to 
a national program of vocational edu- 
cation, we reaffirm the vital interests 
of the American Vocational Associa- 
tion in these proceedings, commend 
the work of the Association's commit- 
tee on adult education, and recommend 
that provision be made for continued 
study by this committee. 

IV. Legislation 

1. We recommend the most excellent 
and successful work of the Committee 
on National Legislation and its efforts 
to secure the enactment by Congress of 
the legislation on vocational education 
now pending before that body. 

2. We declare the continued and un- 
swerving support of this effort by the 
American Vocational Association. 

3. We authorize and instruct the 
executive committee of the Association 
to continue during the ensuing year the 
efforts to further vocational education 
through Federal legislation and to ex- 
pend necessary funds of the Association 
for this purpose. 

Paut CHAPMAN, Georgia 

C. B. Gentry, Connecticut 
HeteNn Livincston, Michigan 
PriscrttA Kent, Arkansas 

O. D. Apams, Oregon 

W. J. Bawpen, Illinois 
Nicuoxas Ricciarpi, California. 
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Training for the Less 
Skilled Occupations 


By Joun P. Ryan, Detroit 
and K. C. SmitH 


ETROIT is a City where there is an 
D over supply of labor practically 
all the time. Labor laws severely re- 
strict the employment of persons under 
eighteen years of age. It is growing 
more difficult for anyone to secure 
work of any sort without some pre- 
liminary training. This applies to the 
less skilled work as well as to the 
skilled trades. Automobile manufac- 
ture is seasonal in character particular- 
ly in the case of the less skilled occu- 
pations. 

Due to the above conditions the part- 
time schools are frequently confronted 
with a large number of boys tempo- 
rarily out of employment. This condi- 
tion may last for two, three, or four 
months. To meet this situation trade 
unit courses have been organized in 
the Boy’s Junior Trade School. Boys 
interested in shop work are given 8 
hours work every day for five days a 
week. This is an intensive program 
but we have been surprised at the num- 
bers interested in it. The boys are per- 
mitted to choose the type of work they 
prefer. They then consult the voca- 
tional counselor and spend consider- 
able time studying their own qualifica- 
tions and the positions possible in the 
kind of work they have chosen. After 
careful consideration they are assigned 
to class. 

The program for these boys is as 
follows: 


1. Shop—Trade work chosen by boy 
—18 hrs. 45 min. 


2. Shop—Related to chosen trade 
or tryout —11 hrs. 15 min. 


3. Two 50 min. periods each of 
(a) English (6) Math. (c) Soc. 
Science (d) Shop Drafting 6 hrs. 
40 min. 


4. Health Education 
(a) Playground Ball (4) Soccer (c) 
Volley Ball —z2 hrs. 30 min. 


5. Auditorium 

About 4 reels of film depicting some 
industry which is explained by a 
teacher. 


Talks by dentists and Board of 
Health Doctors on the care of the 
teeth, diet and general care of 
one’s health. 


Special programs for holidays, such 

as: 

Christmas, Thanksgiving, Easter, 

Decoration Day and Fourth of 

July —§o min. 

A course must be followed by a 
student for at least one month and can 
be changed only when a boy has proven 
that he has actually worked at his 
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chosen course and has a very good rea- 
son for changing. Then he may, with 
the recommendation of his instructor 
report to the Vocational Counselor for 
a change. 

TYPES OF COURSES 
MachineShop—Preparatory, Bench 
and Drill Press. 

Machine Shop — Lathe, Shaper, 
Milling Machine, etc. 

General Metal Working—Welding, 
Forging and Bench Work. 

General Wood Working—Bench, 
Lathes and Millwork. 

General Electrical Work—House- 
wiring, radio and automobile. 
Sheet Metal Work—Layout, Bench 
and Machine Work. 


In every course production work is 
done and the products used by the city 
schools. The following list indicates 
the kind of work done. 


SHEET METAL DEPT. 
Bottoms for animal cages...... General Supply 
PUUSC IP OMB cn ci eae Gueeaa ae General Supply 
Paint Brush Pans............. Senior Trade 
Pirsty Ala KGt6 so. asec cd General Supply 
Tops for Projection Tables. .... Visual Education 
Tops for Rewind Shelves... .... Visual Education 
WOOD SHOP 
10) to 60) (cc rer Book Repair 
2 | Fe Re AR SIERO ge General Supply 
Painters’ Paddles, ladders, horses Senior Trade 
Portable Blackboards.......... General Supply 
Clothes Hampets . <5... 6.006.500 Girls Trade 
Quilting Frames.............. Girls Trade 
MACHINE SHOP 
Bunsen Buene‘s s ..5.% oss ediaw ved General Supply 
Ink Bottle Holders............ General Supply 
Basket Ball Baskets........... Health Education 
Hurdle Couplongs............ Health Education 
Door-lock plates.............. General Supply 
Locker Handles... .o.. 060050 General Supply 
GENERAL METAL SHOP 
Sheet Metal Benches.......... General Supply 
Machine Shop Benches........ General Supply 
Angle Brackets... 656 06s00.2 General Supply 
UC EAGES a alec aoe Cafeteria 
Projection Tables:. ...- 055 02..- Visual Education 
Rewind Shelves .....2...0.66.+.. Visual Education 
SPOONS: os cowis arses heen ae i Visual Education 


Varied projects made in accordance 
with production methods hold interest 
and furnish the necessary repetitive 
work to enable the boy to acquire 
skill. Satisfaction gained by turning 
out actually useful articles is a prime 
factor in the growth of the school. 

Every day parents and boys come to 
our office asking for a place in the 
school. Last year we had a few, but 
this year we have many. We are grow- 
ing slowly and in a healthy way. Our 
boys have advertised us. It is not un- 
usual for a boy to bring his friend with 
him and ask us to try and find a place 
for him in our school. For those boys 
who desire to learn and are capable of 
learning a skilled trade our senior voca- 
tional courses are open on an apprentice- 
ship and sometimes on an all-day trade 
basis. Most of the boys in our school, 
however, will become production men 
and not skilled mechanics and it is for 
this group that the course is designed. 
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Industry’s Need for 
Better Foremanship 


Russet N. Keppte, 
Standard Oil Company of New Jersey 


NDusTRIAL Stability and progress are 
I largely dependent upon the quality 
of our leadership. The — and 
well being of those engaged in indus- 
try, of those who finance the business 
and also of those who serve or are 
served by it, is determined in a large 
measure by the leadership of those who 
direct, manage and supervise our in- 
dustrial enterprises. 

We are gathered here today to dis- 
cuss a subject which is of material 
assistance in improving the leadership 
in industry today and one that offers 
assurance for better leadership tomor- 
row. 


FOREMAN’ S PRESENT RESPONSIBILITY AND 
OPPORTUNITY 


Foremen are an integral part of in- 
dustrial leadership. They determine in 
a large measure, the amount of output, 
the quality of it, its cost, the service 
rendered customers, the well being of 
the men and women who directly turn 
out the product and their attitude and 
relations to the company for whom 
they work. 

The foreman’s proximity to the ac- 
tual work, the conditions under which 
it is done and the organization that 
performs it together with their ex- 
perience in solving production prob- 
lems involved, places them in a strate- 
gic position for participation in a more 
dominant, a more vital way in the de- 
velopment of the processes, equipment, 
materials and the organization. Indus- 
trial organizations have been relying 
more and more upon engineers, chem- 
ists and other specialists for industrial 
development with the result that the 
actual and potential ability of foremen 
is being utilized in a decreasing degree. 

I appreciate the contribution of 
specialists to industrial stability and 
progress. I believe however, that the 
shop as well as the laboratory can give 
birth to ideas and that the foreman as 
well as the engineer can initiate and 
develop improvements. The entire or- 
ganization should function to its fullest 
— and fullest possibility. 

ruly foremen occupy an influential 
and responsible place in industrial 
management. 


THE ORGANIZATION S NEED OF RECRUITS 
FOR EXECUTIVE POSITIONS 


In addition, from the foreman of to- 
day are recruited the executives of to- 
morrow. In the Standard Oil Company 
of New Jersey, which is typical of 
many American industrial concerns, 
every one of our present directors came 
up from the ranks. They were foremen 
or held equivalent positions in our 
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organization a few years ago. Their ex- 
perience and education while foremen, 
no doubt, contribute to their present 
value as directors of our Company's 
affairs. 


THE INCREASING STANDARDS OF 
FOREMANSHIP 


Still another side of this problem 
will be emphasized if all those present 
will look back over the many changes 
vitally affecting the job of foreman 
that have taken place in their respec- 
tive companies during the past five or 
ten years. The experience of the petro- 
leum industry and our own Company 
will serve as a typical illustration in 
this connection. 

We could not supply the present gas- 
oline needs of the millions of auto- 
mobile users from present crude oil 
production if the refinery methods of 
ten or even five years ago were in use. 
Cracking coils, vacuum stills and pipe 
stills have replaced atmospheric dis- 
tillation. Boiler house units have in- 
creased in size and complexity. Former 
250 H. P. boilers with 100 Ibs. pressure 
have been replaced by 1200 nu. P. boilers 
and we are planning 4ooo Hu. P. boilers 
operating at 4oo lbs. pressure. There 
has been an increase in the technical 
development both chemical and me- 
chanical, and also in the technical con- 
trol of our operations. Intricate and 
sensitive instruments have been devel- 
oped to more scientifically control the 
manufacture of many petroleum prod- 
ucts. Administrative methods have 
been changed; accounting practice for 
example, has gone through some ad- 
justments. We have made numerous 
changes in the materials we use in our 
varied manufacturing operations. Our 
vast mechanical equipment has ex- 
perienced continuous development. In 
fact the petroleum industry 1s peculiar 
in respect to rapid changes necessary 
in its mechanical equipment. Numerous 
changes in our organization have also 
taken place; some departments have 
merged or expanded; some responsibili- 
ties have been added, subtracted or re- 
assigned. Our methods of dealing with 
our personnel and of looking after 
their well being have at least been 
keeping pace with progress in the 
broad field of industrial relations. 
Stability as well as progress has been 
increased. It is apparent that the job 
of our foremen has grown. Standards 
of petformance have been definitely 
raised. It is evident we expect more, 
we require more, of our foremen today 
than we did a few years ago. Our ex- 
perience in this respect, I believe, is 
similar to the experience of most 
American industries. {ndustrial organi- 
zations need better foremen and better 
leadership to meet their present day 
requirements. And their experience 
during the past ten years is prophetic 


of increasingly higher standards of 
foremanship in the years to come. 


NEED FOR BETTER METHODS IN 
DEVELOPING FOREMEN 


In view of the foreman’s influence, 
responsibility and opportunity, to- 
gether with the future needs of the 
organization Can we expect to use the 
same methods for training and develop- 
ing him as were in use generations ago? 
Can a foreman expect to survive and 
progress unless he adapts and prepares 
himself to fit the growing and changing 
needs of the organization that he 
serves? 


I am sure it is apparent that methods 
of developing foremen must also change 
and be improved and adapted to the 
needs of the organization and that they 
themselves must see the need for special 
interest in their own development. 

The time honored and traditional 
method of developing foremen through 
the assignment of responsibility, the 
experience in dealing with | sea 
the checking of results, the furnishing 
of information, the numerous contacts 
and associations with able supervisors 
and executives while possessing such 
outstanding merit that it must con- 
tinue to be the basis of foremen develop- 
ment, must, however, be utilized in a 
more purposefully educational plan of 
development if higher standards of 
foremanship are to be attained. A 
foreman’s supervisors should be his 
most effective tutors. A more definite 
educational approach on their part in 
dealing with these basic elements in 
the development of foremen on the job 
will insure that foremen secure greater 
educational value from their exper- 
iences, contacts and associations. 

While most of a foreman’s develop- 
ment must necessarily take place on 
the job and be derived from his ex- 
periences and from his relationships 
with higher supervisors and executives, 
such an arrangement, we know has its 
limitations. And while there is plenty 
of room for improvement in dealing 
with this side of the problem, still we 
must realize that the major purpose of 
an industrial organization is produc- 
tion and not education. 

In order to overcome some of these 
limitations and provide an educational 
environment for them where the many 
important, fundamental, complicated 
and difficult problems of the produc- 
tion organization can be studied, Fore- 
men’s Conferences have been developed. 
Such conferences supply a real and 
growing organization need. It is large- 
ly to these conferences that industrial 
organizations must look for the educa- 
tional environment which will raise 
the standards of foremanship, and de- 
velop the leadership which will make 
its fullest contribution to the stability 
and progress of American industry. 
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Training—the Average 
Versus the New 


By Dr. W. J. Donatp, Managing Director 


American Management Association 


HAT is new in training of em- 

Ww ployees of industrial and com- 
mercial companies and what is new in 
the educational procedure in the public 
educational world is to me of far more 
significance than the average of what 
is being done in America. 

The time was when industrial and 
commercial training of employees with- 
in companies was largely a copy of 
public school practice with which in- 
dustrial executives had been familiar 
during their own school days, much 
of which had already been abandoned 
in the field of public education. 

When the training movement in in- 
dustry was first introduced, it was re- 
ferred to under the caption, ‘‘Corpora- 
tion Schools’’ and most company 
schools suffered under the formalism 
of antiquated public school methods 
from which public school leaders were 
rapidly trying to disentangle them- 
selves. 

A company classroom with black- 
boards, chairs, desks, chalk and lec- 
turers is far easier to visualize than the 
day to day and hour to hour coaching 
of individual employees by the im- 
mediate superior. Consequently, many 
companies did not think that they had 
a training program because they had 
not set up a formal school with a 
director and instructors who devoted 
their whole time to the teaching job. 


Educational leaders from the public 
school and college world have made a 
very great contribution to the training 
movement in industry. The project 
method of teaching by training the 
student, so far as possible, on the job 
under as nearly as possible normal con- 
ditions of life and responsibility has 
been widely accepted as a_ sound 
principle in the public schools and, to 
some extent, in colleges, especially in 
professional training. 

The great majority of executives in 
business are still inclined to view the 
training problem as a specialized prob- 
lem which must be turned over to a 
specialist in education, entirely reliev- 
ing the supervisor, whether he be an 
office department head, a foreman in a 
factory or a district sales manager, of 
responsibility for training. 

If one were to canvass the situation, 
one would find that the average in re- 
gard to the training of employees in 
business, where any conscious training 
is done, is along these antiquated 
methods. 

But, the significant thing is that 
large companies such as the Common- 
wealth Edison Company, the Public 
Service Company of Northern Illinois, 
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The Public Service Company of North- 
ern Indiana, Armour and Company, 
Swift & Company, Dennison Manufac- 
turing Company, Western Electric Com- 
pany, Du Pont Rayon Company, the 
American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company and all its operating com- 
panies, Standard Oil Company of New 
Jersey, are following the newer educa- 
tional point of view and are laying the 
emphasis on training of the worker on 
the job under normal conditions of 
work, responsibility and compensa- 
tion and, secondly, training the super- 
visor to train. 

In taking this step, they have a finer 
opportunity than have the public 
schools to use the project method of 
training in its most complete develop- 
ment. Furthermore, the example of the 
larger companies which I have men- 
tioned are exercising a very great effect 
on training in industry in general. 


Continusd from Page 8 

H. As it establishes and maintains 
good cooperative relations with the 
community; 

1. As its program is flexible in terms 
of individual and group needs; 

j. To the extent to which life ac- 
tivities are utilized as a portion of its 
educational activities; 

K. As its objectives are clearly de- 
fined and understood by the entire 
community; 

L. As the operating personnel have 
been functionally trained for this par- 
ticular work; 

M. As the entire personnel believe in 
their job; 

n. As the school is rendering an 
efficient social service to the commun- 
ity which is so recognized by the com- 
munity; 

o. As its program is recognized by 
students and parents as meeting real 
needs; 

p. As the method used for securing 
teachers predicates getting the best 
teachers for this particular job; 

g. As it has secured the cooperation 
of all parties having a direct interest; 

r. As the salary schedule is such as 
to secure and retain individuals best 
suited to carry on this type of educa- 
tional work; 

s. As the most efficient educational 
procedures are used with regard to the 
objective of the school and the char- 
acteristics of the group served; 

tT. As the curriculum has been work- 
ed out with regard to the specific needs 
of the groups served as expressed in 
objectives; 

u. As the pupil groups are made up 
on a basis of recognized individual 
needs; that is, instructional groups or 
classes are nomogeneous in terms of 
needs, and in proportion; and 

v. As it undertakes responsibility 
only for those objectives which can be 
attained under the working conditions. 


Objectives In 


Printing Instruction 


By Merritt W. Haynes 
Education Department 
American Type Founders Company 


NE of the principal factors in good 
O teaching is the aim or objective. 
In order to plan properly for conducting 
a course of instruction, it is necessary 
to recognize the purpose of such in- 
struction and specify the results to be 
attained from it. The matter of objec- 
tives is, therefore, a prominent topic 
for discussion in courses in pedagogy 
and in teachers’ conferences; and prop- 
erly so, because teachers need to keep 
their aims clearly in mind and must re- 
vise them from time to time to suit 
the ever-changing and rapidly develop- 
ing tenents of modern educational 
practice. 

In this matter the teacher of printing 
is as vitally concerned as any other 
teacher. He must always be able to 
justify his work, to tell why he is 
giving instruction in the typographic 
skills, and to explain the values of 
this instruction, both immediate and 
ultimate, to his pupils, to the tax-pay- 
ing public, and to the printing industry. 


THE VOCATIONAL AND PREVOCATIONAL 
OBJECTIVES 

In teaching apprentices, either boys 
who have entered the trade or pupils 
who have definitely chosen to follow 
printing as a career, the objective is 
most specific. It is clearly a vocational 
objective, and the aim of such instruc- 
tion is to develop a maximum degree of 
trade knowledge and skill. 

The recent recognition and develop- 
ment of the function of vocational 
guidance in the schools is but a logical 
extension of the vocational objective. 
It is desirable to select as entrants to 
the trade, boys with suitable physical 
and mental ability, and with a positive 
aptitude and desire which will insure 
their success as printing craftsmen. 
The natural and feasible method of 
such selection is to permit a large num- 
ber of youths to try out the practices 
of the trade in an elementary way, to 
discourage those who show doubtful 
probability of success, ;and encourage 
those who evince real aptitude and lik- 
ing for the work. This work of select- 
ing future craftsmen is the prevocation- 
al objective. It is the dominant objec- 
tive in the junior high school. 

At the present time there are through- 
out the country more than three thou- 
sand schools and institutions in which 
printing is taught, but in only a small 
percentage of these does either the voca- 
tional or prevocational objective pre- 
vail. How about the thousands of 
pupils taking printing as a manual arts 
subject, with no claim on the part of 
the instructors or school officials that 
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this instruction has a vocational objec- 
tive and only a feeble claim to a pre- 
vocational objective? What is the aim 
of printing in these schools? Why was 
printing introduced? What are the 
arguments that justify it? What bene- 
fits accrue to the pupils? What motives 
prevail with the school officials in 
maintaining these classes? What value 
do these printing departments yield to 
pupils, to the community, to the print- 
ing industry? 

The attitude of the industry toward 
these schools is chiefly passive. Upon 
assurance to the employers that the 
school printshop will not become a 
competitor by doing commercial jobs, 
and to the journeyman that the schools 
will not flood the trade with a labor 
supply, no protest is made to the teach- 
ing of printing in the school. 


THE CULTURAL OBJECTIVE 


The school administrator is thus left 
to justify this teaching according to 
the cultural objective. He argues the 
educational values of printing as com- 
pared with the other industrial ac- 
tivities or manual arts subjects. He 
sees the advantage of printing as an ad- 
junct of language teaching because of 
its emphasis on correct capitalization, 
punctuation, spelling, and paragraph- 
ing. He is cognizant of the cultural 
associations and social importance of 
the art of printing. He recognizes the 
psychological aspects of the subject in 
teaching habits of neatness, order and 
system; in satisfying the instincts of 
manipulation, construction, self-asser- 
tion, acquisition, proprietorship, and 
cooperation; in cultivating the powers 
of perception; in emphasizing the im- 
portance of exactness, precision, uni- 
formity, and suitability; in cultivating 
the esthetic sense through application 
of the inherent principles of balance, 
proportion, harmony, contrast and 
color. 


THE CONSUMER-APPRECIATION OBJECTIVE 


This exposition of the cultural ob- 
jective amply justifies the teaching of 
printing in the schools. These values 
should accrue to every pupil, no matter 
what career he may follow. But we 
desire to point out still another objec- 
tive that we fear has not been sufh- 
ciently recognized by either printing 
teachers or the printing industry, and 
that is the objective that we will call 
consumer appreciation. 

When a child learns to read he there- 
by becomes a consumer of printing for 
the rest of his lifetime. The boy who 
learns to set type becomes a more 
critical consumer of the printer's prod- 
uct. He is also more likely to become a 


direct buyer of printing. One of the 
difficulties of the printing plant pro- 
prietor lies in the lack of typographic 
taste on the part of his customers. It is 
to his interest to develop a generation 
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of more discriminating consumers of 
his product. The production of a higher 
pa of printed matter will yield more 
profit to the printing industry, not only 
financially, but socially, esthetically, 
and spiritually. 

Here then is an objective that should 
inspire every printing teacher to put 
forth his best effort. Without interfer- 
ing with or — in any way the 
values to be derived from either of the 
objectives previously mentioned, the 
objective of consumer appreciation 
should be stressed with every pupil 
in the printing class. He should be 
taught to recognize the details that 
make up good typography—the style 
and arrangement of type, the stock on 
which it is printed, and the quality of 
the presswork and binding. 

The instructor who can attain his 
end must himself be a good craftsman, 
capable of analyzing a printed speci- 
men, of recognizing its excellencies and 
defects, and of understanding the causes 
thereof. He should point these out to 
his students, by exhibiting specimens 
of both good and poor typography 
with clear analysis of each, by en- 
couraging pupils to analyze and judge 
printed work, and by having them do 
much work in resetting such specimens 
in better style. Thus can he instill into 
his students a more refined taste so that 
they will demand better printing when 
they have occasion to buy it in any 
form, either as books and magazines or 
in ordering special jobs of printing. 
Certainly every child should be taught 
to scorn closely printed text in fine 
type with crowded margins, bizarre or 
gaudy display, smudgy or faint inking, 
and cheap or inappropriate stock. 
Pupils can be trained to prefer printing 
that is in good taste in type arrange- 
ment, stock, color effect, and presswork. 

To develop critical appreciation of 
good typography on the part of the 
great mass of the public who are not 
producers of printing, but are consum- 
ers of typographic products, is an ob- 
jective much to be encouraged by the 
printing industry as well as by the 
educators. 





Standards for Admission 
to the Vocational School 
—Age, Schooling, Tests 


H. A. CAMPION 
Principal, Frank Wiggins Trade School, 
Los Angeles, California 


HE following study of the problem 
Tos admission requirements for trade 
school pupils was made at the request 
of the Tende School Principals’ Asso- 
ciation. It was not the purpose of this 
study to make an exhaustive research 
of the means of selecting students, but 
rather to present an overview the of 
problem in a brief discussion of methods 


now in use for its solution, with some 
general recommendations for future 
study. 

While several of the leading trade 
schools of the country were contacted, 
no formal questionnaire was used. A 
brief letter was writte nto several trade 
school administrators asking for a re- 
port of their — in selecting 
students. The following individuals 
have contributed such reports and the 
information contained in their letters 
has been embodied in this study: 

M. C. Kent, Principal, Baltimore 
Vocational School, Baltimore, Mary- 
land. 

Guy Stantz, Principal, Gertsmeyer 
Technical School, Terre Haute, Indiana. 

Allen L. Shank, Principal, Lathrop 
Trade School, Kansas City, Missouri. 

W. B. Kamprath, Principal, Elm Vo- 
cational School, Buffalo, New York. 

R. T. Craigo, Ass’t Director, Dun- 
woody Industrial Institute, Minnea- 
polis, Minnesota. 

W. C. Crawford, Principal, Boston 
Trade School, Boston, Massachusetts. 

O. H. Turner, Superintendent, David 
Rankon School of Trades, St. Louis, 
Missouri. 

Helen Livingstone, Cass Technical 
High School, Detroit, Michigan. 

Herbert J. Hanson, Director, State 
Trade School, Bridgeport, Connecticut. 

Elizabeth W. Burbank, Director, 
David Halo Fanning Trade School, 
Worcester, Massachusetts. 

Urban G. Willis, Principal, Pullman 


- Free School of Manual Training, Chi- 


cago, Illinois. 


I. THE PROBLEM 
SELECTION OF TRADE SCHOOL STUDENTS 


The administrators of trade schools 
throughout the United States have 
recognized the importance of offering 
vocational training to a selected group. 
Wherever we find a trade school meet- 
ing the needs of its community, we 
find there also some definite plan of 
selecting the students to whom train- 
ing is given. A trade school that is 
failing, or one whose worth to the 
community is questionable is usually 
forced through its own fault, or through 
the fault of the school system, to ac- 
cept all students sent to it. A trade 
school student body made up without 
regard to elements that are fundamental 
in trade success is bound to be one that 
finds little favor in the eyes of the em- 
ployers of the community. 


The ultimate success of a vocational 
program can be measured only in terms 
of the success of its students in the 
occupations for which they have been 
trained. If, therefore, we are to be 
judged by our placement records, let us 
see to it that the persons applying to 
us for training are assigned to programs 
at which they have a reasonable chance 
of success. 

Prosser and Allen, in their book 
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“Vocational Education in a Democ- 
racy’’, make the following statement: 

“Effective vocational chanics for 
any profession, calling, trade, occu- 
pation of job can only be given to 
the selected group of individuals 
who need it, want it and are able to 
profit by it. Some school men are 
not yet convinced that it is futile 
to train a boy for meeting college 
credit requirements and at the same 
time try to fit him for a trade. Nor 
do they recognize, apparently, the 
misuse of public funds on instruction 
he will not use and does not expect 
to use.”” 

We criticize the general educator for 
trying to give the same kind of aca- 
demic program to all students. Let us 
not be guilty of trying to give the same 
kind of vocational education to all 
comers. Let us measure our individual 
and build a program that will fit his 
needs, his interests and his capabilities. 


11. PRESENT METHODS OF SOLVING THE 
PROBLEM OF STUDENT SELECTION: 

Typical trade schools throughout the 
United States are at the present time 
considering in their selection of students 
the following factors: Age, previous 
schooling, health and physical fitness, 
mental ability and general intelligence, 
special aptitudes, and student interests. 
Let us consider the principle elements 
in each of these factors and note the 
attitude of a selected group of trade 
school administrators. 

AGE: 

The Smith Hughes law provides vo- 
cational education for those above four- 
teen years of age. This has been adopted 
by most schools as a minimum entrance 
requirement. There seems, however to 
be a general opinion that this is too 
young for intensive training for a 
skilled occupation. There is doubt if at 
this age we find sufficient maturity of 
judgment and permanency of occupa- 
tional choice to warrant a specialized 
program of occupational training. At 
least four of the large trade schools 
have raised this age. The David Ranken 
School at St. Louis admits to the regu- 
lar day trade training classes, men and 
boys over sixteen years of age. They 
have, however, provided a special pre- 
paratory division for boys between 
fourteen and sixteen, in which work of 
a pre-vocational nature is offered. Dun- 
woody Institute in Minneapolis, ac- 
cording to Mr. Craigo, Assistant Di- 
rector has the following requirements: 
Applicants should be over sixteen years 
ka and have finished the eighth 
grade. There have been a few exceptions 
made for boys between fifteen and six- 
teen years of age who are especially 
fitted for trade training. The Frank 
Wiggin Trade School admits no one 
ane sixteen years of age. 

Nearly every school reports difficulty 
in placement of students who finish 
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the training program at the age of six- 
teen or less. Many say that it is im- 
possible to place students in the skilled 
occupations before they are eighteen. 
It would seem, therefore, advisable 
that the admission age be governed 
somewhat by the length of the train- 
ing program. Thus, if it is expected 
that students remain in the course for 
four years they may be admitted at 
fourteen. If it is to be a two year 
program, sixteen should be the mini- 
mum age and if the program is less 
than two years it would even seem 
desirable to raise the admission above 
sixteen. In beauty culture, which is 
being offered in many trade schools, 
placement is almost impossible before 
the age of eighteen. Many states have 
Jaws prohibiting the granting of a 
license to a person under this age. This 
is true in California, and since the 
program is only one year in length the 
Frank Wiggins Trade School admits no 
one to beauty culture under the age of 
seventeen. 


PREVIOUS SCHOOLING: 


Ninety per cent of all the trade and 
technical schools in the United States 
are requiring eighth grade graduation 
as an entrance requirement. In Minnea- 
polis, children may enter a trade school 
if they are fourteen and if they have 
completed the sixth grade. Miss Bur- 
bank, Director of David Hale Fanning 
School at Worcester, makes the follow- 
ing statement: ‘We do all in our power 
to get girls to remain in school until 
they are through the eighth grade. We 
feel this is necessary because of the 
attitude of employers. In order to get 
the cooperation of large employers of 
the community we have had to say 
we will take only girls who have com- 
pleted a year of high school and who 
are sixteen years old. This is especially 
true in our retail store training pro- 
gram.”’ 

The administrators of technical and 
trade high schools are of course forced 
to meet high school entrance require- 
ments, which means eighth grade grad- 
uation. Miss Livingstone, Head of 
Women’s Trades at Cass Technical High 
School in Detroit, informs me that they 
admit only ninth grade students. The 
vocational schools of Buffalo require 
an eighth grade diploma. 

There seems, however, to be a feeling 
in the minds of many administrators 
that the requirement of certain accom- 
plishment in the regular school pro- 
gram is not a reliable criteria for suc- 
cess in vocational work. We find many 
students who are as successful in our 
skilled trades with only a seventh 
grade education as others who have 
had ten or eleven years of general school 
education. Eighth grade graduation is a 
convenient requirement for trade school 
entrance, but I question its soundness as 
a measure of probable success. 


HEALTH AND PHYSICAL FITNESS: 


Several schools say that they require 
their students to be physically capable 
of carrying on the trade they select. 
Not one school reports a systematic 
physical examination as one of the 
prerequisites for entrance to trade 
classes. Three schools that have in- 
struction in the food trades requires a 
routine examination of students enter- 
ing such instruction to assure the ab- 
sence of any contagious or infectious 
diseases. It would seem that many 
other of the trades taught in our trade 
schools have peculiar physical require- 
ments that would warrant an intelli- 
gent examination of individuals about 
to undertake the work. 


MENTAL ABILITY OR GENERAL 
INTELLIGENCE: 


On this subject there is a variety of 
opinions. Mr. Kamprath of the Elm 
Vocational School in Buffalo states: 

“We do not use any intelligence 
tests but I have often thought it 
would be wise to subject all new- 
comers to a test of this kind.”’ 

At Dunwoody Institute an I. Q. 
rating is secured by the Otis self-ad- 
ministering test of mental ability. 
(They are using the intermediate grade, 
form B.) Students of this institution 
are also given an Arithmetic test cov- 
ering a working knowledge of the four 
fundamental operations in arithmetic. 
Mr. Craigo states, “‘Our experience has 
been conclusively that students with 
an I. Q. below eighty are almost cer- 
tain to fail in the training at Dun- 
woody. In fact, students close to the 
line of eighty are very carefully con- 
sidered before being admitted.”’ 

Mr. Willis of the Pullman School, 
makes the following statement: ‘We 
give a mental test, either Otis self- 
administering, Otis group or Terman 
group, to all entering students, but we 
do not exclude any because of their 
making a low score.” 

The other schools report that they 
do not use the mental tests themselves, 
but where possible they secure such in- 
formation from the regular school the 
student has last attended. 

There has been no extensive study 
made of the intelligence quotient re- 
quired for success in the various occu- 
pations. The Army Intelligence Rating 
is the only example of a large number 
of cases studied. These results, however, 
are not entirely reliable as many of the 
men in the army failed to give correct 
information regarding their previous 
occupations. This is a field that presents 
great opportunity for further research. 


SPECIAL APTITUDES: 


This is a field which also presents 
many differences of opinion. Only a 
few schools are regularly employing 
the use of mechanical aptitude tests. 
The Stonequist tests are reported in use 


tT 


in three schools. One other school has 
devised some aptitude tests of its own 
but it is not ready to state whether they 
have any actual correlation with later 
success. 

The opinion here is that the only 
reliable measure of aptitudes in a 
special field of occupational work is 
to be found in actual try-out experience 
in that field. If our program of pre-voca- 
tional education in the junior high 
schools or intermediate schools func- 
tions properly, we will obtain from 
the all of such schools the best 
measure of the aptitudes of young men 
and women. It is only regretted that 
the try-out or exploratory programs in 
most junior high schools are limited 
to about half a dozen occupations. If 
is to be real exploratory work we must 
look to an expansion of our try-out 
curricula. 

In Dunwoody Institute, David Ran- 
ken School, and a few others, special 
preparatory departments have been 
provided. In these departments the 
work is offered on a general shop basis, 
permitting the individual to try out 
several lines of work if he is in doubt 
about his ability. This would seem to 
be a wise plan if the other agencies of 
the school system are not functioning 
to provide such try-out experiences. 

The actual interest of the student in 
the occupation which he is about to 
undertake is probably the most im- 
portant consideration and yet the most 
difficult one to measure. Interest is of 
course built upon a basis of actual ex- 
periences. If the boy has not had op- 
portunity to experience a variety of 
contacts with the occupational world 
he is, of course, confronted with the 
difficulty of knowing what his real 
interests are. Here again our junior 
high school program of try-out work 
will be of tremendous value. 

In the Frank Wiggins Trade School 
at Los Angeles, the staff is always glad 
when a boy comes to the school and 
says, ‘‘I want to learn a given trade be- 
cause I have already worked at that 
and know that I like it.’’ This is 
probably an admission that the best 
kind of vocational education is not the 
pre-employment type but rather that 
which accompanies or follows employ- 
ment in the chosen occupation. 

I know of no device or quick method 
of measuring a boy’s interest. We must 
depend on his previous record and his 
own statements regarding his likes and 
dislikes. Difficult as this is to deter- 
mine, however, it still is fundamental 
in the success of the program. We 
know, of course, that we can lead a 
horse to water, but the rest of the 
saying is especially true in the field of 
vocational work. If the boy does not 
have a genuine personal interest, a real 
desire to learn in the field of training we 
are presenting to him, there is little 
hope of his achieving success. 


Continued on Page 17 
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The Engineering Approach 
To Vocational Education 


CuHar.es R. ALLEN 


Editor and Educational Consultant 
Federal Board for Vocational Education 


Nn the ten years which have elapsed 
I since the inauguration of a definite 
program of vocational education, those 
responsible for the development of the 
program have been largely concerned 
with getting the job done. This has 
been true because the development of 
an efficient program of vocational 
education sets up such radically differ- 
ent conditions as to objectives, types 
of organization, operating methods, 
and qualifications of teachers that it 
can be fairly said that up to the present 
time the development of the program 
has been largely on a research basis. 
With ten years of experience behind 
us it has seemed as if the time had 
come when we could begin to give 
consideration to the efficiency of the 
work, bringing to this problem the 
same general principles and methods 
which have been for a long time follow- 
ed in the practice of efficiency engineer- 
ing in industry. 

The job of the efficiency engineer. It is 
one thing to turn out the product ac- 
cording to specifications; it is another 
thing to turn that product out, still 
according to specifications, but at the 
minimum expenditure of time, energy, 
and money. The problem of the effi- 
ciency engineer in industry is very 
largely today this latter thing. In 
doing this it is necessary that he 
should determine the present stage of 
efficiency, in the varying operations 
and processes, equipment, organiza- 
tion, etc., before he can undertake to 
make constructive suggestions. 

Efficiency engineering in vocational edu- 
cation. When the general principles of 
efficiency engineering are applied in 
vocational education, we find a similar 
situation. It is quite evident that an 
individual discharging this efficiency 
engineering function in the field of vo- 
cational education should be in a posi- 
tion to determine the efficiency situa- 
tion as is, in order that he may de- 
termine in what ways and in what di- 
rections more efficiency can be secured 
through the application of professional 
knowledge. This clearly requires the 
setting up of some sort of standards 
and the application of those standards 
in rating or evaluating current situa- 
tions, since it is obviously necessary 
that the contemporary situation must 
be known before efficiency problems 
can be formulated and attacked. 

The procedure. As an illustration of the 
application of standards in the determi- 
nation of the efficiency of a contempor- 
ary situation in vocational education, 
the following description is presented: 


General procedure. The procedure which 
is described here is one which has been 
developed and which has been applied 
in a number of situations, including 
one State and several local programs. 
It consists of the following steps: 

1. The setting up of standards. 

2. The rating of the given situation 
in terms of those standards on the basis 
of functioning information, interpreted 
by professional knowledge and exper- 
1ence. 

3. The comparison of the ratings ob- 
tained with what can be called the 
maximum expectation, this maximum 
expectation being the best known situa- 
tion with regard to each factor at the 
present stage of professional knowledge. 

4. The determination of weights rep- 
resenting the varying importance of the 
different factors used. 

5. The determination of the differ- 
ences between the ratings as found and 
the maximum expectation rating. 

6. The application of weighting fac- 
tors to the difference between the rat- 
ings as found and the maximum expec- 
tation ratings in order to secure a pic- 
ture of the efficiency situation. 

In general, the method of sampling 
would be followed in any such case as 
that of a large city program or a State 
program. In a small program sampling 
would not be called for. In either of 
these cases rating figures can be se- 
cured. 

It is apparent that ratings, whether 


. composite or otherwise, can be graphi- 


cally represented, and it is the purpose 
of the remainder of this paper to illus- 
trate how this procedure can be applied 
in the case of specific vocational train- 
ing courses. 

Attention has already been called to 
the fact that factors must be establish- 
ed. In the carrying on of the work in 
the rating of a general program, some 
83 factors have been developed by Dr. 
Wright and myself, these factors ap- 
plying to 

1. Specific courses 
. The supervisory organization 
. The administrative organization 
. The program as a whole 
. The continuation school 

Time is not sufficient to describe all 
of these, and for the purpose of this 
paper there will be described only the 
procedure as carried out for the de- 
termination of the efficiency of specific 
vocational courses. 

For the purpose of this discussion, as 
a fundamental principle it can be stated 
that efficiency in vocational education 
is not so much a question of how much 
we spend as it is a question of what we 
get for what we spend. What we get 
for what we spend is determined by the 
degree to which any money, time, and 
effort which may be expended repre- 
sents the maximum return to the com- 
munity. For example, the problem is 
to train a boy to one half apprentice- 
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ship in bricklaying. Utterly regardless 
of the particular p ae used, whether 
preemployment school, the part-time 
school, the part-time apprenticeship 
program or the pick-up method, the 
efficiency problem is to secure the pre- 
determined degree of ability at the 
minimum expenditure of the time and 
the energy of both the instructor and 
the learner and at the minimum finan- 
cial cost. 

Factors selected. While various factors 
can be set up, the factors which Dr. 
Wright and I have selected and used 
are the ten factors given in the *’Ad- 
ministration of Vocational Education’’, 
with which most of you are probably 
familiar, to which have been added 
two additional factors, making twelve 
in all. In diagram 1, the factors are 
indicated as a. B. c. etc. The particular 
values which appear here on the heavy 
curve are the composites of 7 sample 
day trade schools in a State, as secured 
in a recent survey of the State vocation- 
al program which was conducted by 
Dr. Wright and myself, with the co- 
operation of the State Department and 
of local authorities. Ratings are made 
on a scale of 10. In this case the com- 
posite rating given to the first factor 
was 7.2 on the basis of functioning 
information secured by one of the pro- 
cedures to be described later. 
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Composite curve, curves of maximum and 
minimum achievement, and of maxi- 
mum expectation 


Probable situations and procedures. Any 
one who is familiar with the develop- 
ment of vocational education is familiar 
with the typical situations which are 
likely to be found in any given case as, 
for example, those functioning in the 
type of situation represented by the 
Factor A rating in Diagram 1. The 
problem of the survey agents is prac- 
tically to secure information which 
wiil enable them to determine which 
of these possibilities exist, since it is 
clear that all of these situations in 
themselves would give varying values 
in terms of the rating factor. 


Continued on Page 22 
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High Spots in Part-time Education 


in Michigan 


By K.G. Smrtu, State Supervisor of Industrial Education 


HE Chief high spots in our part-time 
j eae in Michigan are 

1. An increasing interest in appren- 
ticeship 

2. The organization of trade unit 
courses for persons temporarily out of 
employment. 

APPRENTICESHIP 

Our apprenticeship work in Detroit 
as at present carried on consists of the 
following groups: 

1. Bricklayers’ apprentices 
. Electricians’ apprentices 
. Plasterers’ apprentices 
. Metal lathers’ apprentices 
. Printer apprentices 
. Painter and decorator apprentices 

The above groups are all organized 
on the half day a week plan. The course 
covers four years and a journeyman’s 
certificate is granted at the end of the 
course. 

Recently in Detroit also there have 
been organized two cooperative courses, 
one in the metal trades and one in 
automotive service work, the former 
leads to a high school industrial certifi- 
cate, the latter does not aim at high 
school graduation but at employment 
in service stations. 

In Pontiac thirty-one apprentices are 
enrolled in the plant at the Oakland 
Motor Car Company. Their training 
in the shop is on a carefully organized 
basis and their classroom work is 
closely corrleated with their shop 
work. Bay City has a similar class in 
the plant of the Industrial Brownhoist 
Company. 

The plant of the General Cigar Com- 
pany in Hamtramck has cooperated 
wholeheartedly with the part-time 
school. Fifty girls meet one-half day a 
week in a room in the plant. The class 
has proved a great success. 

TRADE UNIT COURSES 


The trade unit courses were organized 
by John P. Ryan of the Boys Junior 
Trade School and Miss Laur:. Haddock 
of the Girls’ Vocational School. Their 
purpose is to meet the demand for 
short intensive vocational courses by 
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part-time pupils temporarily out of 
employment. 

Detroit is a city in which there is a 
surplus of labor practically all the 
time. For this reason Detroit part-time 
schools are frequently confronted with 
a large number of boys and girls tem- 
porarily out of employment. For their 
benefit these short intensive courses 
have been organized. 

Boys interested in shop work are 
given 8 hours of work every day for 
five days a week. This is an intensive 
program but we have been surprised at 
the numbers interested in it. The boys 
are permitted to choose the type of 
work they prefer. They then consult 
the vocational counselor and spend 
considerable time in studying their own 
qualifications and the positions pos- 
sible in the kind of work they have 
chosen. After careful consideration they 
are assigned to class. 

The program for these boys is as 
follows: 

1. Shop—Trade work chosen by boy 

—18 hrs. 45 min. 

2. Shop—Related to chosen trade or 
tryout 11 hrs. 15 min. 

3. Two 50 min. periods each of 
(a) English (6) Math. (c) Soc. Science 
(@) Shop Drafting —6 hrs. 4o min. 

4. Health Education 

(a) Playground Ball (4) Soccer (c) 
Volley Ball —z2 hrs. 30 min. 

5. Auditorium 

About 4 reels of film depicting some 
industry which is explained by a 
teacher. 

Talks by dentists and Board of 
Health Doctors on the care of the teeth, 
diet and general care of one’s health. 

Special programs for holidays, such 
as: Christmas, Thanksgiving, Easter, 
Decoration Day and Fourth of July. 

—s§o min. 

A course must be followed bv a stu- 
dent for at least one month and can be 
changed only when a boy has proven 
that he has actually worked at his 
chosen course and has a very good rea- 


son for changing. Then he may, with 
the recommendation of his instructor 
report to the Vocational Counselor for 
a change. 

The work for girls is organized on a 
similar plan. The hours are from 8:00 
A. M. to 2:30 P. M. five days a week for 
a period of approximately six months. 
Courses are dheeed at present in Trade 
Dressmaking, Commercial work, Cafe- 
teria work and Home Hygiene and 
Care of the Sick. : 

All the courses are organized with 
the objective of employment and em- 
ployment within a short time in view. 
They meet the needs of those who 
must work and earn at the earliest pos- 
sible moment. 





Progress in Part-time Ed- 
ucation in Pennsylvania 


P. L. CressMAN 
Assistant Director, Vocational Education, 
Department of Public Education 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


A. LEGISLATIVE MOVEMENT IN THE FIELD 
OF PART-TIME EDUCATION 


The Vocational Education Act of 
1913 in Pennsylvania provided State 
reimbursement for Vocational Educa- 
tion. 

In 1911 the first Part Time Coopera- 
tive Industrial work in Pennsylvania 
was started in the York schools. 

The Child Labor Act in Pennsylvania 
was passed in 1915 providing for the 
Continuation School. Attendance at 
Continuation School was required of 
all employed children between the ages 
of fourteen and sixteen for eight hours 
a week between the hours of § a. M. 
and 5 Pp. M. 

By regulation, all districts having 
less than twenty minors employed 
were exempted from organizing Con- 
tinuation Schools. 

There are 115 districts maintaining 
Continuation Schools in Pennsylvania. 

The Vocational Education Act of 
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1925 harmonized previous legislation 
and provided for a new method of reim- 
bursement to districts. The general 
tendency has been to accept present 
legislation as sufficient. The problem 
a extending voluntary atnslaie in 
part time school has met with notable 
success. 

The western half of Pennsylvania 
would not be seriously averse to hav- 
ing the compulsory age limit raised. 


B. sTATE SUPERVISION OF PART-TIME 
SCHOOLS 


Supervision of the voluntary and 
compulsory phases of part time educa- 
tion is provided for in the Division of 
Vocational Education, Department of 
Public Education. There is an Assistant 
Director in charge of Industrial Educa- 
tion, with two State Supervisors of 
Industrial Education. Part Time Co- 
operative Industrial courses and appren- 
ticeship classes are supervised locally by 
City Directors of Vocational Education. 

Eighty-six per cent of the Continua- 
tion School students are in the thirteen 
largest districts, all having local super- 
vision. 

The other fourteen per cent are in the 
one-teacher schools in 102 districts. 


C. THE RELATION OF PART TIME EDUCA- 
TION TO COOPERATIVE EDUCATION 


Both the Continuation Schools and 
the Part Time Cooperative Education 
have in the past been organized in 
distinctly separate schools. In recent 
years these two phases were brought 
more closely together. In increasing 
numbers they are being housed and 
organized as one school. In Philadel- 
phia the city is providing for part of 
the Continuation School in the Girls 
Trade School. Two other trade schools 
will be provided to house both the 
Continuation School and other forms 
of trade classes. The following are a 
few statistics of Part Time Education. 


Part Time Evening & Continua- 

Co-op'tive Sat. Class. tion School 
Number of Students —1235 6820 46143 
Number of Teachers 135 262 457 
Number of Districts 20 30 115 
Number of Trades 35 52 


D. REIMBURSEMENT OF PART TIME 
SCHOOLS 


There was $1,384, 983.94 spent for 
Vocational Industrial Education last 
year in Pennsylvania. Of this amount, 
the Federal Board supplied eighteen 
per cent, the State thirty per cent and 
the local district fifty-two per cent of 
the funds. 

The money was distributed thus: 


Evening Schools—Local Funds, $23,860.44; State 
Funds, $25,936.22; Federal Funds, $21,874.66; Total, 
$71,581.32. 

Part-Time Trade Extension—Local Funds, $40,- 
942.58; State Funds, $49,973.75; Federal Funds, $19,- 
718.02; Total, $110,634.35. 

eneral Continuation School—Local Funds, $412,- 
725.56; State Funds, $189,102.20; Federal Funds, 
$102,760.68; Total, $704,588.44. 

All Day Unit Trade—Lecal Funds, $242,740.18; 
State Funds, $149,853.27; Federal Funds, $105,576.38; 
Total, $498,179.83. 

TOTAL—Local Funds, $720,268.76; State Funds, 
$414,875.44; Federal Funds, $249,839.74; . Total, 
$1,384,983.94. 


The State provides for reimbursement 
of each teacher’s salary in the public 
schools holding valid certificate. In 
addition, the State Vocational Act 
provides for an appropriation from 
twenty to twenty-five per cent of the 
actual salary. 

Evening school teachers’ salaries are 
reimbursed to the extent of two-thirds 
of the salaries. 


E. THE RELATION OF PART TIME EDUCATION 
TO THE ADULT EDUCATION MOVEMENT 


The compulsory part-time schools 
were started as a continuation of 
elementary school education. 

The Part Time Cooperation Plan was 
organized as a phase of a high school 
education. 

The attitude toward these phases of 
education has changed. Today they are 
being regarded as a part of the adult 
education movement. 





Continued from Page 14 


MISCELLANEOUS ENTRANCE 
CONSIDERATIONS: 


In addition to the points mentioned 
above, it is sometimes wise to deter- 
mine if the student is financially able 
to carry on the program laid out for 
him. If he cannot see his way clear, 
then, to remain in school longer than 
one year, it is folly to start him in on 
a program that will be of value only 
at the completion of two years of work. 
His economic standing, therefore, has 
some bearing on his choice of training. 

The social conditions and home life 
of a student may also have important 
relation to his happiness and peace of 
mind in a chosen training program. 
The occupation of parents and their 
attitude must also be considered. Pa- 
rental ambition and a desire to ‘see my 
boy relieved of the hard work that I 
have had to go through”’ are often the 
cause of mal-adjustment of youth. 

These are the principle factors that 
will govern the success of students in 
trade schools. There are, no doubt, 
others that should be considered, es- 
pecially in selected trades. In occupa- 
tions where the student must meet the 
public, it is necessary to consider tem- 
perament and personal appearance. 
Here, again, we must rely on subjective 
judgments, as we lack reliable temper- 
ament tests and means of determining 
the relative values of personal appear- 
ance. 

The Trade School Principals’ Asso- 
ciation can do much by studying new 
and successful methods of selecting stu- 
dents as they are developed in the 
various schools throughout the country. 


III. somE RECOMMENDATIONS 


a. The administrators of vocational 
schools must come to recognize the 
fact that our job is the training of 
individuals for specific occupations. If 


ao ceeenninenoessnpaeanrneeeeteninenmnmniasesssiil 


the training program does not lead to 
successful employment, it cannot be 
truly called vocational education. Too 
many administrators of so-called voca- 
tional schools feel that their job is the 
same as that of any other high school 
and that they must bend every effort 
to graduate as many of their students 
as possible, and that they must see to 
it that their students finish with college 
entrance requirements. I doubt if the 
two jobs can be one simultaneously. If 
the school is preparing students to go 
to college, then it is not a vocational 
school. The sooner we recognize this 
fact, the sooner we will be able to 
clearly attack the problem of selecting 
our students for what they are going 
to do rather than for what they have 
done. 


B. The subject of age and previous 
schooling should be made the basis 
for a special study. How do we know 
that eighth grade graduation is neces- 
sary for success in the building trades? 
Have we ever surveyed the building 
trades to determine how many success- 
ful building trades craftsmen are eighth 
grade graduates and to determine also 
what is the proper trend for the next ten 
years. We should also give some inten- 
sive thought to the subject of age, both 
upper and lower limits. The shops of 
some of our trade schools are filled up 
with old people who have left but a 
comparatively short period of service 
in which to use the training they are 
being given. We, likewise, have many 
youngsters who will finish the train- 
ing program long before they can find a 
job in the occupational world. 


c. Let us in the advanced vocational 
field, work hand in hand with the 
group that is doing the pre-vocational 
or intermediate school job. Let us help 
them to do a job that will give us 
better evidence of the fitness of indi- 
viduals for specialized vocational train- 
ing. Let us recognize the place of an 
exploratory program in determining 
interests, aptitudes, mental and tem- 
peramental fitness. 

p. No worker can be happy in his 
work if his physical body is not equal 
to its demands. Let us develop in our 
trade education an intelligent system 
of physical examinations and a program 
of keeping fit, not only through the 
school period but throughout life. Let 
us inspire our young workers with the 
importance of a healthy body. 


E. The entire staff of a trade school 
should be aware of the importance of 
the problem of selection. No vocation- 
al teacher should be allowed to feel 
that his work is a dumping ground for 
all the persons who are unfitted for 
every other type of education. He 
should be made to see on <he other hand 
that he has a sacred trust to assist each 
individual in finding his best oppor- 
tunity for service in life. a 
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Contributions of Vocational Guidance 
Programs to Individual Prepa- 
ration and Adjustment 


By Z.M.Smirtu, Professor of Education, Purdue University, and State Director of Vocational Education for Indiana 


OCATIONAL guidance should contrib- 
ss to the preparation and adjust- 
ment of agricultural workers for several 
reasons, among which are the depend- 
ence of social welfare upon an adequate 
food supply and the consequent univer- 
sal interest in food production, the 
necessity for trained and competent 
workers to produce foodstuffs, the diffi- 
culties which the learner encounters 
during the process of preparation, the 
requirement that the trained workman 
be given an opportunity to engage in 
his chosen vocation. 

The relation between food supply 
and the welfare of mankind is so patent 
that demonstrable proof of the fact is 
unnecessary. Should there be a cessa- 
tion in food production for a single 
year, the disastrous effect would be 
pronounced in every vocation and in 
the life of every individual. Incompe- 
tency in the production of foodstuffs 
exacts a heavy toll from both producer 


and consumer. A well-balanced pro-. 


gram of production carried out with a 
high degree of efficiency is a paramount 
requisite to the well-being of society. 

A vocational guidance program that 
contributes to individual preparation and 
adjustment will assist the individual in 
setting up a definite objective at the out- 
set. With a definite objective before the 
learner the program of preparation and 
adjustment will assist the individual in 
setting up a definite objective at the 
outset. With a definite objective before 
the learner the program of preparation 
and adjustment can be formulated. 

We are assuming as a basis for this 
brief presentation that the concept of 
the specific objective has been arrived 
at through a process of directive guid- 
ance and that the learner has clearly 
in mind the general goal, at least, 
toward which he is aiming. 

Guidance in preparation for the at- 
tainment of the goal is as important as 
guidance in the process of determining 
what the goal shall be. 


For agricultural workers the specific 
goal may be general farming, dairy 
farming, fruit farming, poultry farm- 
ing, vegetable farming, animal hus- 
bandry, grain farming, commercial 
salesman or demonstrator in vocations 
closely allied with farming, educational 
director for such industries as banking, 
transportation, manufacturing, a teach- 
er in college or in vocational agricul- 
ture schools, a specialist in agricultural 
extension of agricultural experimental 
work, a county agricultural agent, or 
other vocation of similar nature. 

If the objective is dairy farming, for 
example, then the program of prepara- 
tion must indicate clearly the things 
the learner must know and do to make 
a success of his business. The program 
will provide for securing information 
on such problems as selecting breeding 
animals, purchasing animals for milk 
production, feeding dairy animals, hous- 
ing them, keeping them healthy, a 
balanced distribution of labor, devices 
and methods for labor economy, the 
manipulative handling of the animals, 
the marketing of the dairy products in 
the best and most profitable manner,— 
in short, every detail of information in- 
volved in the manipuJation and manage- 
rial phases of the dairy farming business. 

Coincident with the securing of in- 
formation must come experience in the 
practical use of the information. Mere 
theoretical information falls far short 
of the kind of preparation an agricul- 
tural worker must have. A program of 
preparation for an agricultural activity 
is highly deficient, if it neglects the 
““experiencing’’ phase of the learning 
process. The learner must be prepared 
to do his own thinking and to use his 
facts and ideas in the actual performance 
of his necessary activities. . 

The efficiency of positive adaption 
in learning is de when in very large 
measure, ae wholly, upon doing the 


“right thing in the right way at the 
right time’’ without a single exception. 


It is needless to point out in this con- 
nection that competency on the part of 
the counselor is imperative. 

The program of preparation will in- 
clude a general and a detailed voca- 
tional analysis such as will chart for 
the learner the things he must know 
and do to succeed in his chosen field. 
The counselor will not make.the analy- 
sis for the learner but will direct the 
learner so that he will make the analy- 
sis for himself with a maximum con- 
servation of time and energy and with 
a maximum avoidance of errors in the 
process. 

The positive adaption features of the 
program of preparation will provide 
for obtaining correct and dependable 
information and for positive, construc- 
tive experience in the application of 
such information to the solution of 
problems which confront the learner 
from day to day. If the learner is guided 
properly, he will establish the habit of 
charting the course he must pursue to 
attain a desired end as well as the habit 
of performing correctly and with telling 
effect every necessary act involved in 
the process of accomplishing the task. 

Regardless of every precaution for 
avoiding wrong steps, the learner will 
not succeed in keeping wholly free from 
errors. His program of preparation 
should provide for developing alertness 
in detecting these mistakes and for 
promptness in eliminating them from 
his reaction tendencies. This process of 
negative adaptation to real situations is 
an indispensable phase of the prepara- 
tion of the worker. These errors will 
be due to several causes, such as lack 
of information that is fundamentally 
sound or dependable, meagerness of 
sources of reliable information, relative 
inability of the learner to meet the situ- 
ation in an adequate way, inadequate 
experience for comprehension of or for 
performance of the task at hand, incom- 
petence of the counselor with reference 
to the specific problem to be solved. 


Pepa, 
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The program of preparation should 
be concerned with eliminating wrong 
responses and forestalling tendencies to 
make wrong and undesirable reactions. 
Unless prompt and effective action is 
taken by both the counselor and the 
learner, there is grave danger that the 
learner will establish irrevocably the 
practice of attacking his problems in 
the least effective manner. 

One of the fundamental causes of the 
difficulties in which agriculture finds 
itself at present is negligence on the 
part of the farmer in the matter of ap- 
plying known and tested methods that 
are fundamental to success in the busi- 
ness of farming. This negligence is due 
in some cases to lack of knowledge but 
in many cases it is due to established 
habits of wrong farming practice. 

Perhaps the problem that should be 
of greatest concern to those responsible 
for directing the preparation of agri- 
cultural workers is that of training the 
worker to devise ways of meeting either 
difficult or new situations. The farmer 
of today is not prepared by training or 
experience to cope with the problems 
that agriculture is facing. This inability 
of the farmer to solve his problems may 
be due in part to deficiency in his ca- 
pacity for achievement, but, on the 
other hand, it may be attributed largely 
to inadequate preparation for original 
thinking and independent planning. 
Preparation for performing commonly 
known tasks in commonly acceptable 
ways is relatively easy as compared 
with the process of preparing to make 
new responses to new situations. Agri- 
culture can not become established on 
a sound economic basis before the time 
when the farmer is prepared to face 
new conditions and devise effective 
methods of meeting those conditions 
satisfactorily. Until agriculture attains 
its rightful position economically and 
socially, society as a whole will remain 
below the level of its potential attain- 
ment. If a part of the body is in a 
toxic condition, the whole is affected. 
Toxicity inhibits the coordinated re- 
sponse of a large-patterned musculature. 
The social body can not develop sym- 
metrically and function in a_ well- 
balanced way, if an important part of 
its structure is impaired. The well- 
being of every group and of every 
individual as units mo total social 
life requires that agriculture be kept 
in a healthful condition. Such a fn 
tion can be maintained only in propor- 
tion to the efficiency of the farmer. The 
level of attainment which the farmer 
can reach is determined very largely 
by his capacity for creative thinking 
that can be translated into action in 
meeting successfully the unusual as 
well as the ordinary issues of life. It is 
imperative, therefore, that the prograin 
of preparation for agricultural workers 
be designed to challenge each learner 
to maximum endeavor and be appro- 


priate as a means through which the 
learner can attain to the highest level 
of performance of which he is capable. 

A vocational guidance program for 
agricultural workers would be incom- 
plete without provision for adjustment 
of the trained workers. A basic element 
of the adjustment program will have 
been provided for if the guidance pro- 
gram has functioned properly in assist- 
ing the learner in setting up an appro- 
priate objective. But granted that the 
objective is appropriate for a given 
individual and that the preparation for 
the chosen work has been wholly satis- 
factory, the guidance work will not be 
complete unless it provides assistance 
to the worker in obtaining an oppor- 
tunity to engage in the vocation for 
which he is prepared. 

The adjustment program is, there- 
fore, a preparation for setting up and 
carrying to completion an appropriate 
training program, and it is an incom- 
plete adjustment program if it fails in 
making adequate provision for induct- 
ing the worker into the activities for 
which he has made specific preparation. 

The adjustment feature of guidance 
requires that the worker not only be 
suited to his vocation and prepared for 
maximum service but that he be favor- 
ed with helpful counsel after he has en- 
tered upon his vocational duties. It is 
unfair to the individual and to soc-ity 
to expect the inexperienced worker, 


even though he may be adequately 


trained, to establish himself lone- 
handed in the active work of the world 
without serious impairment of his po- 
tential capacity for achievement. So- 
ciety owes it to itself and to the indi- 
vidual to follow the worker through 
the process of becoming established in 
his life work, as well as through the 
processes of selecting and preparing for 
his chosen vocation. 


Guidance Problems and 
Responsibilities of Coor- 


dination in Small Centers 


H. W. Paine 
University of Toledo, Ohio 


N My discussion of the Guidance prob- 
l lems in our smaller Vocational and 
Continuation schools, I wish to develop 
the responsibilities and opportunities 
for guidance of the officer in charge of 
the work who practically always goes 
by the name of Coordinator. I think it 
will be well worth our time to con- 
sider some of the problems facing this 
officer in his relation to guidance. 

The coordinator of Vocational and 
Continuation schools in our smaller 
centers, cities of from 15,900 to 30,000 
has many duties in addition to those of 
coordinator, as the term is used in our 
larger city schools. He is usually ex- 
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pected to head up the whole program; 
that is, he is not only a coordinator 
in the true sense of the word, but he 
also has the duties of Director of Voca- 
tional Education, Principal of the Vo- 
cational and Continuation school, Su- 
pervisor of the Teaching and, in addi- 
tion, is called upon to teach related 
subjects or shop work or both. His 
duties vary from locating and purchas- 
ing or begging equipment and supplies 
on the one hand, to making out Courses 
of Study on the other; from discipline, 
teaching and a to counseling, 
placement and follow-up. I often won- 
der what these director-principal-super- 
visor-teacher-counselor-coordinators do 
with.their spare time. I have never seen 
one of them at a Country Club playing 
golf, and I feel quite safe in assuming 
that there are other reasons for my 
not having seen them there than the 
fact that I, myself, am not often at the 
places where golf is played. 

Let us take a sample daily program 
of a coordinator of my acquaintance. 
We will admit in the beginning that 
this case is perhaps extreme but it 
seems to me it indicates a trend that 
must be resisted. This man is in charge 
of work for eighty Continuation stu- 
dents and forty-three Unit Trade boys, 
besides a pre-vocational or try-out 
group of thirty-three. His day at school 
starts at 8:15. The first period is vacant, 
presumably to enable him to draw a 
long breath, since it is his only chance 
during the day. The second period he 
meets a Class of thirty-three enrolled in 
a so-called try-out course for their first 
contact with the Vocational program; 
the third period Drawing, year 
group; fourth period, second-year Math- 
ematics; fifth period, home room and 
lunch; sixth and seventh periods, co-op 
Drafting; eighth period, vacant (the- 
oretically) but practically used for con- 
ference, counseling, correcting papers 
making out lesson plans, lesson sheets 
and what have you?; during the ninth 
period a Continuation class brings the 
day to a close at 5 p. m. Did I say close? 
My mistake! He also teaches 3 night 
classes each week and attends one 
Teacher Training class, and the re- 
markable thing about the whole situa- 
tion is that he is doing a very creditable 
job except in part of his coordination, 
guidance, placement and follow-up 
work for which his position was really 
created. He has worked out Courses of 
Study and lesson sheets, supervises the 
work of his other teachers to a reason- 
able extent, and teaches his own sub- 
jects well. 

We admitted in the beginning that 
this case is not typical, for which we 
should be thankful. However, it is 
not an imaginary one and there are too 
many Cases similar to ic in our smaller 
cities. How can this coordinator meet 
the many in Industry he should meet 
and make the contacts he should make? 
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How can he give his pupils adequate 
guidance, counseling, placement and 
follow-up service. And are not these the 
true duties of a Coordinator? What 
guidance activities should our small 
town coordinator be expected to per- 
form, or does he have any guidance 
responsibilities at all? Should not all 
necessary guidance have been completed 
before the boy entered the Vocational 
course? If we answer the last question 
affirmatively for the moment and ad- 
mit that guidance has been 100% 
effective up to the boy’s entrance into 
the Vocational course, our Coordinator 
would still be faced with counseling, 
placement and follow-up for his Con- 
tinuation group, and also the active 
supervision of his co-op group calling 
for contacts with Industry. But in how 
many cases has the guidance work pre- 
ceding the Vocational course been any- 
thing but a “‘pass the buck’’ proposi- 
tion? In all too few! Principal after 
principal is absolutely sure that if 
Johnny fails in everything in High 
school, he must be mechanically mind- 
ed. Therefore, the Vocational course at 
once! Guidance! Would you disparage 
the process by such a name? No! The 
fact that Johnny is in trouble or has 
a low I. Q., is no guarantee that he is 
mechanically minded, neither are these 
things a guarantee that he will fail in 
mechanical work. Johnny's induction 
into Vocational work should be based 
upon other things than the ones we 
have just mentioned, and once in, it is 
often extremely difficult for the Co- 
ordinator to get him out because the 
Principal breathed a sigh of relief when 
Johnny left and the suggestion that 
Johnny is making a worse failure in his 
Vocational work than he did in his 
other work, besides absorbing high 
priced instruction designed for those who 
can benefit from it, will fall on deaf 
ears. “‘Just try him a few more weeks, 
etc.”’, is what the Coordinator will 
hear when he suggests Johnny's removal. 

One of the coordinator’s chief duties, 
it seems to me, is guidance with his 
superiors. If he can get over to them the 
fact that an incorrigible or one of ex- 
tremely low I. Q., is not necessarily 
material for a Vocational Course, (from 
whence there is no return) without 
getting himself fred, he has done a 
splendid piece of work. But while he is 
doing this, he must keep in mind that 
because a boy is in trouble or because 
he does not like academic work, is no 
sign he will surely fail in Vocational 
work. He may make a success of it, 
providing he receives the right coun- 
seling and guidance. At this point I 
wish to present a few case studies of 
mal-adjustment problems that illustrate 
what can be done when a Coordinator 
executes his guidance and counseling 
activities properly. This particular co- 
ordinator does little teaching, holding 
that his job is supervision of the pro- 


gram, contact work with Industry, 
guidance, placement and adjustment. 


I am indebted tor the following 
thirteen case studies to M. R. Marshall, 
coordinator at Findlay, Ohio. While 
the initials of the boys’ names are 
fictitious, the conditions surrounding 
the case are set forth as they actually 
existed. These boys for various reasons 
had become involved in criminal ac- 
tivities to such an extent that they had 
been brought into Juvenile Court. The 
Court sentenced these boys and then 
paroled them to the coordinator with 
the understanding that any boy who 
caused trouble would be removed at 
once upon request for such action. Out 
of the thirteen boys, only A. B. was 
turned back as incorrigible. B. C. left 
school, became involved in further 
difficulties and, with the approval of 
the coordinator, entered the Navy from 
whence favorable reports are coming, 
both concerning his actions and his 
attitude. Of the remaining cases, the 
following results were recorded: 

D. E., after two years in the Voca- 
tional school, is now working as a 
service man in an automotive electrical 
repair shop and is making good. F. G., 
has spent one year in the Vocational 
school, is passing all his work so far 
and is showing a splendid attitude 
toward it. H. I., is now in the Contin- 
uation school, is working in a tire 
service station and giving excellent 
satisfaction. J. K., was in the automo- 
tive school and is now employed on a 
large farm where he spends most of 
his time looking after two trucks, two 

Continued on Page 25 





Statement of Ownership Man- 

agement, Circulation, Etc, Re- 
quired by the Act of Congress 
of August 24, 1912 


Of American Vocational Association 
‘News Bulletin’’ published quarterly 
at Indianapolis, Indiana, for October 
11928. 

County of Marion. ) 
State of Indiana, \ 

Before me, a Notary Public in and 
for said State and county aforesaid per- 
sonally appeared Z. M. Smith, who, 
having been duly sworn according to 
law, deposes and says that he is the 
business manager of the American 
Vocational Association’’ News Bulle- 
tin,’’ and that the following is, to 
the best of his knowledge and belief, 
a true statement of the ownership, 
management (and if a daily paper, the 
circulation), etc., of the aforesaid pub- 
lication for the date shown in the above 
caption, required by the Act of August 
24, 1912, embodied in section 411, 
Postal Laws and Régulations, printed 
on the reverse of this form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of 


SS. 


wn 
r 


the publisher, editor, managing editor, 
and business manager are: 

Publisher, American Vocational As- 
sociation, Room 225, State House, In- 
dianapolis, Ind. 

Editor, R. W. Gregory, Room 225, 
State House, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Managing Editor, None. 

Business Manager, Z.M.Smith, Room 
225, State House, Indianapolis, Ind. 

2. That the owner is: (If owned by a 
corporation, its name and address must 
be stated and also immediately there- 
under the names and addresses of stock- 
holders, owning or holding one per- 
cent or more of total amount of stock. 
If not owned by a corporation, the 
names and addresses of the individual 
owners must be given. If owned by a 
firm, company, or other unincorporated 
concern, its name and address, as well 
as those of each individual member, 
must be given.) 

R. W. Gregory, Purdue University, 
Lafayette, Indiana. 

R. L. Cooley, Vocational Director, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

E. E. Sheldon, R. R. Donnelly & 
Sons Co., Chicago, III. 

Chas. W. Sylvester, Vocational Di- 
rector, Baltimore, Maryland. 

Z. M. Smith, Room 225, State House, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

3. That the known bondholders, 
mortgagees, and other security holders 
owning or holding 1 per cent or more 
of total amount of bonds, mortgages, 
or other securities are: (If there are 
none, so state. ) 

There are no bondholders, mortga- 
gees or other security holders. 

4. That the two paragraphs next 
above, giving the names of the owners, 
stockholders, and security holders, if 
any, contain not only the list of stock- 
holders and security holders as they 
appear upon the books of the company 
but also, in cases where the stockholder 
or security holder appears upon the 
books of the company as trustee or in 
any other fiduciary relation, the name 
of the person or corporation for whom 
such trustee is acting, is given; also 
that the said two paragraphs contain 
statements embracing affiants full 
knowledge and belief as to the circum- 
stances and conditions under which 
stockholders and security holders who 
do not appear upon the books of the 
company as trustees, hold stock and 
securities in a capacity other than that 
of a bona fide owner; and that this 
affiant has no reason to believe that 
any other person, association or corpo- 
ration has any interest direct or indirect 
in the said stock, bonds or other se- 
curities than as so stated by him. 

AMERICAN VOCATIONAL ASSOCIATION, 
Z. M. Smith, Secretary. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me 

this 27th day of September, 1928. 
Mary W. Merritt, Notary Public. 
(My commission expires Dec. 15, 1930. ) 
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Guidance Through Extra 
Curricular Activities 


Mance G. RopcGers 
In Charge of Winchell Continuation School 
Chicago 

‘He whom a dream hath possessed 
knoweth no more of doubting.’’ Be- 
cause our dreams were the only things 
that made life livable at the Winchell 
Continuation School in Chicago nine 
years ago and because we continued to 
dream through the pressure of what 
seemed unconquerable reality crowding 
in and around us, we now know no 
more of doubting. 

When the Illinois part-time law was 
passed in 1919 providing for eight hours 
of school attendance weekly for work- 
ing minors, it found Chicago with no 
quarters, little or no material, an un- 
informed teaching force, a misinformed 
public, an unsympathetic board of edu- 
cation, a protesting parent group, a 
resentful, rebellious student body and 
an antagonistic employers’ organiza- 
tion. The Winchell opened in the winter 
of 1919 in one of the oldest school 
buildings of Chicago in the heart of a 
manufacturing district. Gas jets were 
lighted early and flickered more or less 
uncertainly through the long winter 
afternoons until 5:00 o'clock. With no 
text books, no recreational facilities, 
no vocational equipment, bare, dirty 
walls and empty, cheerless lunchrooms, 
a small group of us attempted to sell 
the idea of education to young girls 
who were giving up a day’s pay to 
observe the demonstration. 

These young girls in general repre- 
sented a varietv of the underprivileged 
overburdened type. We had the girl 
who reflects the repressive influence of 
the home in her suppressed emotion 
and lack of enthusiasm; the girl who 
embodies in her personality the historic 
experience of her race, the attitude of 
the sullen, the down-trodden, the un- 
yielding; the girl whom life has 
henien of outlook other than the 
shop, the factory or the duties of the 
won home; the one to whom the laws 
of sanitary living are unknown; the 
girl with the hollow chest and round 
shoulders, the outcome of her occupa- 
tion or her malnutrition or both; the 
type for whom the natural desire for 
amusement can find no gratification in 
the long hours of the day and who 
forms the late hour habit with its 
consequent loss of rest and sleep, or 
who spends her leisure time in stitch- 
ing or at the family wash tub; the girl 
from whom the lack of outdoor air and 
exercise has already begun to exact its 
heavy toll, evidenced in the marked 
underweight, the shiftless, lifeless pos- 
ture and gait, the lack-lustre eyes. 

It has been the problem of the 
Winchell and will continue to be its 
problem through the constantly chang- 


ing membership to develop these in- 
experienced, circumscribed young peo- 
ple in to helpful, happy members of 
society, in-so-far at least as eight hours 
a week can so develop. It became evi- 
dent that the sooner the school could 
supplement its academic and vocation- 
al program with opportunities for 
physical, social and environmental 
adjustments, the sooner would it be 
able to sel! itself to its young people 
and through their enriched lives make 
its rightful contribution to the com- 
munity it served. 

No factor in the development of the 
Winchell program has been more potent 
in making this contribution possible 
than the opportunities provided by 
the extra curricular activities. It is not 
the purpose of this discussion, I think, 
to attempt to establish the value of this 
type of activity since such values have 
long since been definitely recognized; 
but to present for your consideration 
a sketch of an extra curricular program 
which is actually in use, which exper- 
ience has proven to be helpful, and 
from which it is hoped the members of 
this group may gather a suggestion or 
two as a part of the ‘exchange of 
idea"’ function of such a meeting. 

I have assumed, and rightly I see, 
that the term guidance is to embrace 
general guidance, educational, moral, 
and health. 

In other words, guidance for life as 
a complete unit in a social whole, 


- where culture gives to an individual 


the ability to understand, appreciate 
and adequately function in whatever 
environment he may be placed. 

In addition to the informational and 
occupational preparation for such a 
goal, the two most essential influences 
are sound health and a well-developed 
personality. It is with these two in- 
fluences that a discussion of extra curri- 
cular activities is particularly con- 
cerned and it is under these two head- 
ings that I shall group the Winchell 
program. 

The story of how the building was 
transformed, equipment added and view- 
point altered is not much different, I 
think, to the one that can be told of 
any foundation struggling through 
similar handicaps. We have met and 
survived all the usual difficulties and 
some unusual ones. We have answered 
the mother in 1919 who threatened me 
with jail because I taught her daughter 
to dance when I knew she could dance 
around the family wash tub at home 
and the mother in 1928 who objected 
to the shampoo feature in the beauty 
culture work on the ground that they 
had a sink at home. We have installed 
and operated a six-compartment shower 
over the veto of the girl who had a 
bath at the home of her married sister 
a month ago, and the parent who 
promised to send the doctor bill if her 
daughter had to bathe in winter. 


r 


We have established and maintained a 
model flat with live babies from the 
neighborhood as laboratory material 
in the face of the charge of putting 
immodest and indecent thoughts into 
young girls’ heads or of taking tax 
payers’ money to give old maids a thrill 
by teaching baby care when they didn’t 
know anything about it. 

Along the lines of health develop- 
ment our present extra curricular pro- 
gram provides for weighing and meas- 
uring all pupils at regular intervals 
through the year, examining teeth, 
eyes, throat, pulse and feet, recording 
the findings of individual health cards 
and making recommendations to dis- 
pensaries, clinics and other health 
agencies. Then comes the “‘follow up” 
work to ascertain that the recom- 
mended program has been lived up to. 
The work is done in school by one of 
the school faculty and is entirely in- 
dependent of the prescribed examina- 
tion by the labor certificate bureau. 
We are fortunate at Winchell in having 
in our Home Economics department a 
graduate physician who is responsible 
for this work but much of it is not 
sufficiently technical to require profes- 
sional service. 

As an outcome of this examination 
a nutrition class is formed. The girls 
in this group meet every day on the 
regular school day to be advised as to 
diet and other health requirements and 
to be recommended for medical atten- 
tion. They prepare for themselves under 
the direction of the teacher a nourish- 
ing afternoon lunch, and are given the 
message to take back to their homes 
and employment. Employers and social 
agencies are reached through the school 
in an effort to bring about the necessary 
diet program, the afternoon relief 
period and the required medical atten- 
tion. The gradual but sure increase in 
weight attests to the value of the plan. 
When girls’ weight and general health 
are brought up to standard they are dis- 
charged from the nutrition class. 

An athletic club, inter-room and 
inter-school athletic contests, Girl 
Scout activities, social dancing at re- 
cesses and during noon hour are the 
exercise features of the continuation 
school day and are helpful toward a 
wiser and happier selection of leisure 
activities and as aids in character and 
personality development. Posture train- 
ing and posture contests are of special 
interest at present. Preliminary contests 
with pupil and teacher judges will pre- 
pare the way for the final tests to be 
given as an assembly feature sometime 
in January. The earning of the school 
letter to wear as a badge of good health 
is to provide an incentive this winter. 
jonni aid clean teeth, standard weight, 


correct posture, normal pulse, sufficient 
sleep and healthful exercise are the 
items to be scored for the winning of 
the letter. A home nursing club also 
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contributes its share to the health pro- 
gram, and the last service to be made 
possible is our strictly modern, fully 
equipped beauty culture department with 
its two-fold aim of personal hygiene 
and possible added earning capacity. 

Of equal if not more importance than 
the health program in general guidance 
is the variety of opportunities which 
cen be provided to show the girls that 
life is rich with possibilities of enjoy- 
ment and personality development if 
they are only conscious and alive to the 
interests surrounding them. At Win- 
chell these opportunities are provided 
under three general program headings: 
student government, assembly, and 
clubs or special classes. 

The student government work gives 
practical citizenship training, develops 
poise, confidence, leadership and pro- 
vides many experiences of social value. 
The election campaign calls for a 
nominating convention modeled on 
the national nominating convention, 
with nominating speeches, balloting, 
acceptance speeches. Nominating is 
followed by designing and displaying 
of appropriate posters, typing and 
printing ballots, registration in ad- 
vance at designated polling places, and 
finally the casting of the secret ballot 
in the compartments of the shower 
room under the supervision of pupil 
clerks and judges of election. The 
newly electedipresident appoints mar- 
shals, clean-up and social committees 
and presides at the student government 
meeting at the beginning of assembly, 
following simple parlimentary pro- 
cedure. 

Hallowe'en parties, Christmas parties 
and other social activities are managed 
by pupil committees under the direc- 
tion of the teacher. Visits of clean-up 
committees to industrial and commer- 
cial houses in the neighborhood to 
enlist co-operation in clean-up drives 
and other community projects give 
training in approach, correct address, 
and selling an idea, all of which are 
helpful guidance opportunities. The 
dues of 5 cents a month for this civic 
club organization after providing for 
three parties a year leave a surplus for 
flowers to the sick, plants and flowers 
throughout the building, good pictures 
for corridors and class rooms, shrubs 
and trees for the school garden, vic- 
trola records and tasteful artistic fur- 
nishing for rest room, lunch room and 
millinery sales room. One may recog- 
nize in this a large field for meeting 
responsibility, training in taste, ap- 
preciation of the home beautiful. Win- 


chell has been repeatedly described as. 


the ‘‘homiest Continuation School I 
have ever seen’’. 

Another strong guidance influence is 
found in the club work. For one period 
in the afternoon every girl does the 
thing she is most anxious to do. Re- 
medial English and arithmetic classes 


and the nutrition class are the only 
prescribed work during this period. 
Girls not assigned to any of these 
groups may have membership in an 
athletic club, glee club, dramatic club, 
ukulele club, home nursing club, home 
decoration club or special class in 
typing, bookkeeping or piano playing 
by the new class method of instruction. 
All of these groups meet at the same 
period. Every six months a girl may 
change club membership if she wishes. 
This work is merely another effort to 
provide varied forms of service, voca- 
tional, cultural, pleasurable, and to ar- 
range as far as possible that whatever 
is given will be the free choice of the 
one served. A daily assembly of forty- 
five minutes provides many interesting 
and helpful features. It is opened by a 
short business meeting conducted by 
student government officers. Fifteen 
minutes of community singing or 
music appreciation work follows and 
the third part of the period is devoted 
to current events, movies, stereopticon 
entertainment, programs by the differ- 
ent clubs, demonstration by different 
school departments, style shows, sales, 
talks by civic and vocational leaders, 
thrift campaigns and stimulating in- 
terest in popular symphony concerts 
and special opera performances. 

In addition to thé three features I 
have mentioned as especially rich in 
guidance benefits, viz; the student 
government, the clubs and the assem- 
bly, I feel that our infant welfare de- 
partment is most effective. It is a part 
of the regular Home Economics course 
at Winchell, but its organization is so 
unusual that it would possibly be 
necessary to establish it as an extra 
curricular activity in other schools. 
We have at present nine little ones 
from a year and a half to five vears 
old, children of poor or handicapped 
parents who bring them to us each 
day to be cared for in our nurserv. We 
are thus enabled to serve the neighbor- 
hood in an appreciable way but our 
main purpose is to give our girls who 
are to become the mothers and home- 
makers of a very early tomorrow this 
actual training experience in the care 
of children in a home. The part-time 
classes cook the little ones’ breakfast, 
serve it to them, bathe them, lead them 
in their pre-school games and songs, 
20m gr their dinner, put them to bed 
and keep the little model apartment 
in good order. Such home-making 
problems as the preparation for the 
coming of children in to the home, 
prenatal care, budgeting, cooking, fur- 
nishing, and decoration are included in 
this course, which is by far the most 
effective influence at Winchell in pre- 
paration for the well-ordered home, 
America’s greatest character builder 
and community asset. 

Should there be a feeling on the part 
of any in this group that the short 
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continuation school week, the difficul- 
ties of organization, or the limitations 
of the part-time student, make an extra 
curricular program such as I have 
sketched not worth the stfuggle, come 
with me in spirit for a rapid tour of 
Winchell with one of the girls on her 
first day in Continuation School. It is 
club time. The library is occupied with 
a group of interested girls browsing 
among the books and magazines and 
learning the joy of reading; the busy 
click of the typewriters tells her of 
earning power within her reach; the 
whirl of the electric dryer in the beauty 
culture room and the light in the eye 
of the girl who has just had her 
blackheads removed, bring her head a 
little higher in anticipation and con- 
fidence; she quickens her step as we 
hear the joyous shout of the winning 
team in the gym; and she smiles with 
pleased recognition at the sound of a 
— Hawaiian love song coming 
rom the music room where glee club 
and ukulele club are practising; her 
breath qyickens at the wonders of the 
millinery show-case with its hats and 
purses and bead flowers and hook rugs; 
she says, ‘‘O how quiet and pretty’’ as 
she opens the door of the cretonne and 
wicker rest room, made possible by 
the civic club dues and the home decora- 
tion club; she smiles her encouragement 
at the underweight girl whom she sees 
preparing her afternoon lunch of toast 
or custard and milk; and with almost 
a touch of reverence, it seems to me, she 
clasps my hand as she and I bend over 
the cribs of the sleeping babies, their 
rag dolls clasped tightly in their arms, 
and her and “O, aren't they 
darling?’ tells me that it has all been 
very much worth while and that as we 
dream so shall we achieve. 





Continued from Page 15 

In the diagram the rating given to 
Factor B on the composite curve of day 
schools as 7.2. As the votings of that 
factor on each of the seven samples 
had been agreed upon on the basis of 
the information secured, the five prob- 
able situations being— 

1. Regular class organization 

2. Sectional organization 

3. Group instruction based upon tem- 
porary needs 

4. Individual instruction 

5. Combination of two or more of the 
above 

Method of securing functioning informa- 
tion. Since the ratings are made on the 
basis of functioning information, it 
may be stated briefly that two methods 
have been followed up to the present 
time for securing such information. In 
case of two cities, where the program 
was evaluated, the information was 
secured very largely through confer- 
ences with all responsible officials, and 
no rating was made until the entire 
group agreed to the rating on the basis 


Cnntinued on Page 25 
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Address of Welcome 


By Cuares A. WATERS 


Secretary of Labor and Industry, Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 


T Is A pleasure to welcome to Penn- 
I sylvania, rehabilitation officials of 
the Federal Government, of the several 
States and others interested in the hu- 
manitarian and economic efforts to re- 
turn to suitable occupational activity 
persons disabled by permanent physical 
handicaps. 

I extend this welcome on behalf of 
the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 
and the Department of Labor and In- 
dustry, under which the active rehabil- 
itation work is performed in Pennsyl- 
vania, in full sth comele cooperation 
with the Bureau of Vocational Educa- 
tion of the State Department of Public 


Instruction and with the financial and © 


administrative assistance of the Federal 
Government through the Federal Board 
for Vocational Education. 


Rehabilitation of disabled persons is 
one of the most constructive projects 
instituted under governmental auspices. 
In the work pe a rehabilitation, Penn- 
sylvania was one of the pioneers among 
the States. Rehabilitation service was 
definitely established in this Common- 
wealth by legislation in 1919, when an 
appropriation was made to institute 
the work on a State-wide basis, almost 
one year before the Federal assistance 
legislation was enacted. Active field 
work in Pennsylvania was begun Jan- 
uary 1, 1920 and when the Federal 
assistance legislation was enacted for 
rehabilitation, several months later, 
Pennsylvania accepted the benefits and 
provisions of the Federal Act. 

The diversity of industries in Penn- 
sylvania, with a high ratio of industrial 
activity of an extremely hazardous 
character, provides an unusual field for 
rehabilitation work in this Common- 
wealth. The majority of the disabled 
persons coming to the attention of the 
rehabilitation service in Pennsylvania 
is permanently disabled as the. result 
of industrial casualties. Those appli- 
cants present in their separate individ- 
ualities, characteristics and sometimes 
latent capabilities virtually a cross sec- 


tion of our industrial personnel. As is 
the experience of other States, phys- 
ically handicapped persons require in- 
dividual service from a rehabilitation 
agency, varying from placement in 
selected employment, as soon as possi- 
ible after convalescence, even to ambi- 
tious training leading to the profes- 
sions. Between those extremes are train- 
ing programs, ranging from apprentice- 
ship at a suitable wage in a manufac- 
turing establishment to training in 
vocational schools for trades requiring 
highly developed skill and ability. 

On December 1 of this year, the 
Bureau of Rehabilitation of the Penn- 
sylvania Department of Labor and In- 
dustry had separate lists and file re- 
cords of 10,440 disabled persons report- 
ed from all sections of the Common- 
wealth and to whom the Bureau had 
offered its services. Of that number, 
7590 had definitely registered with the 
Bureau and many had been assisted, by 
training and otherwise, into suitable 
employment. Vocational training has 
been provided for virtually all types of 
occupational activity for which em- 
ployment was suitable and available 
for persons permenently physically 
handicapped. 

The rehabilitation of disabled per- 
sons is not in itself a new activity. 
Many agencies of a public and private 
character have been working generally 
toward that end in connection with 
other functions. Rehabilitation for 
civilians has, however, within the last 
decade become a new activity in so far 
as it has been definitely recognized by 
legislation and definite appropriations 
made for the specific purpose of return- 
ing disabled persons to suitable em- 
ployment. 

Rehabilitation, under Federal and 
State auspices has a great work before 
it. Students of statistics estimate that 
approximately 180,000 persons, in the 
United States, become permanently 
disabled annually through industrial 
and public accidents. It has been for- 


ther estimated that of every 100,000 
accidents, 62 result in permanent total 
disability and 3,788 result in permanent 
partial disability; 762 are classed as 
fatal and 95,388 as resulting in tem- 
porary disability. Those figures do not 
include the persons disabled by con- 
genital defect, the scourge of infantile 
paralysis and other diseases which 
leave a permanent partial disability 
and usually require that the victim be 
trained for and guided into a suitable 
occupational task which can be proper- 
ly performed in spite of the disability. 

To you rehabilitation workers, the 
records of permanently disabling acci- 
dents, industrial and otherwise, are 
more than statistics. Those records 
mean to you, individuals, each of 
whom must be visited and, in many 
instances, Constructive cooperation ob- 
tained, within the community, from 
relief agencies, employers, employes, 
representatives of the medical and edu- 
cational profession for the return of the 
individuals who comprise those statis- 
tics to suitable work. 

The permanent benefits of rehabilita- 
tion have been definitely demonstrated 
in the recent survey of rehabilitated 
cases conducted by the several States 
in conjunction with the Federal Board 
for Vocational Education. 

In Pennsylvania, a study of 1,206 
cases of disabled persons reported as 
rehabilitated during the four years . 
June 30, 1920 to June 30, 1924 was made 
and it was discovered by definite in- 
vestigation that, of that number, 975 
were in 1927 continuing in suitable, 
remunerative, occupational activity. 
The permanent economic value of re- 
habilitation as well as the coincident 
humanitarian benefits have been defi- 
nitely indicated by that study. Eight 
per cent of the total number of disabled 
persons returned to suitable employ- 
ment with the aid of the Pennsylvania 
Bureau of Rehabilitation, three to 
seven years prior to the investigation, 
were still at work. 
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Such definite records give basis to 
the contention that persons rehabilitat- 
ed and placed in suitable employment 
at an average wage of approximately 
$1,000 a year, may be considered as 
remaining in employment for approxi- 
mately five succeeding years and thus 
contributing to the Commonwealth 
the production represented by $5,000 
of payroll. I am speaking exclusively 
of Pennsylvania. The same study was 
made in all States. However, the Penn- 
sylvania Rehabilitation Bureau is re- 
turning approximately 450 disabled 
sons to suitable occupational activity 
each year and if the ultimate economic 
measure of their value to the Common- 
wealth be rated at only $5,000 each, 
the financial return for one year’s work 
of the Bureau of Rehabilitation in 
Pennsylvania may be considered finally 
as the production represented by a pay- 
roll of at least $2,250,000. 

Rehabilitation has a strong human 
appeal and from the humanitarian 
viewpoint alone, rehabilitation work 
should be continued and expanded 
under governmental auspices. However, 
when one considers the tremendous 
economic advantages resulting both 
to the disabled persons and to the com- 
munity as a whole, there is every rea- 
son to believe that the work of return- 
ing disabled persons to suitable employ- 
ment through vocational guidance, 
training, and suitable placement is 
only at its beginning. 

I extend to you the heartiest possible 
welcome to Philadelphia and to Penn- 
sylvania. 


sons for Skilled Trades 


By H. L. Stanton 
Supervisor of Rehabilitation in 
North Carolina 


HE same general principles apply to 
trade training as to training for all 


vocations. 

Let us enumerate these: 

1. The job objective should be suited 
to the trainee. 

2. The trainor should be well quali- 
fied for instructing in the chosen voca- 
tion. 

3. The content of the course of in- 
struction should be what the trainee 
needs for the prospective future em- 
ployment; neither more nor less. 

4. The supervision should be a con- 
tinuous check of the preceding items 
as well as a checking on his training. 

And now let us apply these principles 
directly to training for skilled trades. 


THE JOB OBJECTIVE 


The proper selection of a job objec- 
tive is more important than many re- 
habilitaticn agents appear to think, 
judging from the many selections made 


on snap judgments, and the resulting 
failures in the chosen vocations. 

As most of the trades for which re- 
habilitation clients are being trained 
involve some degree of mechanical 
skill, we would recommend ascertain- 
ing as far as possible the amount of 
mechanical ability possessed by the 
applicants. 

Inquiry regarding the applicant's 
knowledge, experience and interests 
in trades and mechanical things is the 
method that has been used most. How- 
ever, this method gives very uncertain 
results. We would advise the use of 
Stenquist Assembly Test No. 1, or the 
Stenquist Mechanical Aptitude Test. 
The former is better, but the latter is 
more convenient to use in the field. 

In addition to ascertaining the amount 
of mechanical ability or aptitude, it is, 
of course, necessary that the adviser 
have some knowledge of the degree of 
mechanical ability required for various 
trades. This information can be obtain- 
ed by a study of the processes involved 
in each trade, and through experiences 
of training clients of varying degrees 
of mechanical ability in the trades; and 
by carefully comparing the results with 
the trainee’s mechanical ability. 

For illustration, we have found that 
boys with a very low degree of me- 
chanical ability have succeeded in shoe 
repairing. We never suspected that a 
very high degree of mechanical ability 
was required, but we have been sur- 
prised to learn how little mechanical 
ability is necessary. One young man 
who made a complete failure in train- 
ing in watch repairing was subsequent- 
ly given a test for mechanical ability 
iii scored only fourteen points out of 
a possible hundred. As a last resort he 
was given training in shoe repairing. 
He completed his training and has been 
earning his living at the trade for 
several months. 


THE TRAINOR 


In a trade school the rehabilitation 
agent can do little, if anything, toward 
the selection of instructors, but must 
rely almost entirely on the reputation 
of the school. However, in employ- 
ment training the ageny usually has 
several tradesmen from which he can 
make a choice. We shall, therefore, 
limit our discussion to the trainors 
giving employment training. 

No one will question the importance 
of a carefully selected trainor. When 
possible this selection can best be made 
with the aid and advice of a local co- 
operating agency or of a person who is 
acquainted with the local shops that 
offer possible training opportunities. 
An effort should always be made to 
place the trainee in the best shop or 
with the best trainor rather than where 
training arrangements can most easily 
be made. The reputation of the shop or 
trainor as to quality of product should 


——_- 


be given first consideration. My ex- 
perience has been that training ar- 
rangements can usually be made as 
readily with a good trainor as with a 
poor one, and sometimes more readily. 

Mr. Charles R. Allen, consulting 
specialist for the Federal Board for 
Vocational Education, says a successful 
trade instructor must have two quali- 
fications: (1) He must thoroughly know 
what he is to teach, and (2) He must 
be able to impart it effectively. When 
a trainor has a well established reputa- 
tion as a good tradesman has been 
selected there need not be much con- 
cern about his meeting Mr. Allen's 
first requisite—a thorough knowledge 
of what he is to teach. 

As to the second requisite—ability 

to impart his knowledge effectively, I 
believe that there is a possibility of 
the agent aiding the trainor materially 
in acquiring this ability. No trainors 
can be found who have had formal 
teacher training, although some seem 
to have an instinctive knack of teach- 
in a fairly effective way. 
I have discussed the possibility of giv- 
ing some teacher training to such 
trainors with several leaders in indus- 
trial education, and I am convinced 
that there is no practical way: of giving 
formal training to these tradesmen. 
However, by providing the trainor 
with a simple usable analysis of the 
trade and by tactfully making helpful 
suggestions at the time of supervisory 
visits, it seems to me that much of the 
best that could be obtained by formal 
training can be imparted to these 
trainors. 


CONTENT OF COURSE 


To teach a trade efficiently the trainor 
should have clearly in mind all that the 
trainee must know and be able to do 
when he has become a successful trades- 
man. But instructors in employment 
training are not accustomed to analyz- 
ing a trade, and in view of the fact 
that their chief aim and interest is 
production, it seems to me that it 
would be unwise to endeavor to teach 
them to analyze their trades. The 
trades can best be analyzed by a special- 
ist in industrial education and present- 
ed to the instructor for his guidance. 
This analysis should be kept short and 
simple, and yet complete enough to in- 
clude all jobs with which the trainee 
will likely be confronted in his pros- 
pective employment. I would recom- 
mend such an analysis as we are using 
for supervising trade training. 

It is most important that the content 
of the course be based on the demands 
of the prospective employment. For 
iliustration, we have recently decided 
that the course in tailoring being taught 
to colored rehabilitation students at 
one of our state colored schools does 
not properly prepare these students for 
the work open to them. The school has 
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attempted to train these men for tailor- 
ing in about eight months time. We 
have found that there is practically no 
demand for colored tailors, but there 
is a demand for colored men who can 
do busheling, cleaning and pressing. 
It will, therefore, be necessary to make 
an entirely new trade analysis for the 
training which we plan to give these 
men. Many of the tailoring jobs will 
be eliminated, and new jobs in cleaning 


and pressing added. 
SUPERVISION 


Frequent, systematic and efficient 
supervision should be given trade 


training. This is important in instution- © 


al training and imperative in employ- 
ment training since the place of train- 
ing is organized for production and 
not for training. The trainor is an ex- 
perienced tradesman, but an inexper- 
ienced teacher. Too often too much 
emphasis is placed on production and 
too little on learning. 

The progress in learning a trade is 
the best and ‘surest test of the correct 
selection of the job objective, and so 
the supervisor should always be observ- 
ant of the adaptability of the trainee to 
the trade. 

Since the reputation of the trainor as 
a skilled workman is his chief recom- 
mendation for giving instruction, care- 
ful supervision to determine his willing- 
ness and ability to teach is needed. Nor 
would it be amiss to compare his ability 
asa tradesman with those in other shops. 

In some cases it will be observed 
that a student does not have the ability 
to master a whole trade, but can learn 
to successfully master certain operations 
or parts of a trade. Or his progress may 
show unfitness for a certain trade, but 
ability for an allied trade. And so it 
may become necessary to change the 
content of his course of training. Good 
supervision will reveal any such need. 

he man’s progress in training may 
be affected by a selection of job 
objective, by lack of ability or wrong 
attitude of trainor, or by lack of inter- 
est, lack of application, or other factors 
that lie within the trainee. 

The chief purpose of supervision is 
to detect causes for unsatisfactory prog- 
ress and remedy conditions, if possible, 
to encourage and stimulate trainees and 
help trainors in every way. 


INSTITUTIONAL AND EMPLOYMENT 
TRAINING 


It may be of interest to compare in- 
stutional and employment training for 
the skilled trades. Each has its ps So 
rages. From the instructional stand- 
point the training received in a good 
trade school is best. The instructors are 
better trained and more experienced in 
teaching, and the subjects presented in 
better sequence; that is, from the less 
difficult to the more difficult, and 
properly arranged as to prerequisite 
knowledge or skill. Furthermore, the 


trainee should be advanced from step to 
step more rapidly. 

On the other hand a man trained in 
a shop usually gets on an earning basis 
more quickly than the school trained 
man. Most employers lack confidence 
in school training and insist that one 
must have some commercial shop ex- 
perience before he is of much value. 
The shop trained man has more confi- 
dence in himself because of his com- 
mercial experience. He gets more trade 
experience in the same length of time 
because of longer hours devoted entirely 
to trade processes. 

A big advantage of employment train- 
ing to the rehabilitation agent is that 
most men so trained work into employ- 
ment in the shops where they are train- 
ed, whereas, jobs must be found for the 
school trained men. 

In some trades we have found that a 
combination of employment and insti- 
tutional training works best. For lino- 
type operation we have given several 
men five or six months training in a 


small shop followed by a six weeks 


course at the Mergenthaler factory 
school arranged by the shop owner at 
no expense to the department. This 
plan has worked very successfully. 

For watchmaking a similar combina- 
tion of employment and institutional 
training has been given. About six 
months of employment training follow- 
ed by three months training in hair- 
spring and escapement work in a school 


‘of horology. This plan has been fol- 


lowed because of lack of sufficient 
training in the subjects mentioned in 
a commercial shop. 

Our limited facilities in North Caro- 
lina for giving training in trade schools 
may account for a greater use of em- 
vloyment training. However, I have 
been advised by supervisors in states hav- 
ing several trade schools that they find 
employment training more satisfactory. 





Continued from Page 20 

cars, a tractor, various gas engines and 
other mechanical equipment and is un- 
questionably successful. L. M., is com- 
pleting his third year of unit Trade 
work in the Automotive school and is 
about ready to Co-op. His school work 
has been above the average. N. 0., 
after three years in the Automotive 
school, has been sent to a farm as it 
was found necessary to break his asso- 
ciations with certain elements in the 
City. The reports concerning him are 
encouraging. The remaining five boys 
were we in various jobs about town 
at once as it was necessary for them to 
earn their own living. They attended 
Continuation school until they were 
eighteen, and in every case they are 
making good. All these boys are con- 
stantly dropping into the school and 
often express their appreciation of the 
new start they secured through the 
efforts of the coordinator. 


wn 
a 


Hence, of the thirteen cases, one was 
given up as a failure, one passed to the 
Navy, and the rest of the group were 
turned back to society as assets instead 
of liabilities. This Coordinator feels 
that his position was created for work 
of this kind instead of teaching. I 
must confess that I agree with him in 
that the office of coordination in our 
smaller cities exists more particularly 
for guidance, placement ‘an follow-up 
of not only the mal-adjusted group, 
but the adjusted group as well, more 
than it does for teaching. He should 
be in close touch with Industry, the 
Juvenile Court and all other activities 
in the City that touch boys. 

In summing up, it seems to me that 
the tendency to teacherize our coordi- 
nators in our smaller Vocational cen-- 
ters should be strongly resisted. Their 
duties lie primarily in other fields. I 
do not wish to intimate that coordina- 
tors should do no teaching. In our 
smaller centers it is not only necessary, 
but desirable that he should. But at 
least half of his time should be free for 
coordination, making contacts with 
Industry and with business men, con- 
tacts he must have if his program is to 
succeed. He must give his boys and girls 
sympathetic guidance and counseling 
followed by placement and adjustment. 
His is an invaluable service to the youth 
of his community that can only be 
successful if ability, motive and, last of 
all, time are available. 





Continued from Page 22 


of information in their possession or 
information which was secured by 
special agents where the information 
was not in the possession of the con- 
ference group. This procedure takes 
considerable time—in the case of the 
two Cities in question, approximately 
1o days—but has the advantage of 
educating those in charge of the 
program. 

The second procedure has been fol- 
lowed where a State program was being 
evaluated and where time did not per- 
mit of the conference method. In this 
case the information was secured through 
hearings, supplemented by observation 
of sample cases, the ratings being made 
by the survey agents only. This pro- 
cedure is one which requires less time, 
but which lacks the educative value of 
the conference method. 

In the first case the information as 
secured leads to an agreement by all 
members of the conference group as to 
the ratings on each factor, as in the 
case of Factor A, Diagram 1. 

Similar procedures lead to the de- 
velopment of other ratings as shown 
in diagram 1, through the identifica- 
tion of type situations. It will be noted 
that there are wide variations in the 
evaluations of the different factors. 

The diagram also shows the com- 


Continued on Page 32 
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Teacher-Training for Vocational Schools 


Davip SNEDDEN 


Professor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia University 


I. SOME GROUND CLEARING ASSUMPTIONS 


ECAUSE much good energy and some 

inchoate knowledge are often wast- 
ed in discussing topics of vocational 
education owing to unconscious lack 
of agreement on primary premises, the 
present writer wishes it clearly under- 
stood that in the senses used herein: 


1. A vocational school always trains 
for one and only one vocation. A voca- 
tional school of dentistry has its aims 
determined by the requirements for 
the successful practice of dentistry. A 
vocational school of shoe-repairing, 
and a vocational school of poultry- 
growing would similarly have their 
objectives determined respectively by 
the requirements of proficient practice 
in these fields. It follows, therefore: 

a. That a vocational school is a body 
of learners seeking to learn the practice 
of a vocation, and one or more teachers 
seeking to teach (or, perhaps better, to 
help them to learn) a vocation, aided 
by appropriate means, such as shelters 
from rain (school buildings), imple- 
ments of practice, opportunities to do 
learning work, etc. 

B. That while two or more vocation- 
al schools may often conveniently be 
located on the same plot of land, or 
even under the same roof, there are few 
inherent reasons why they should be 
so located, except a few (often imag- 
inary) savings of overhead cost, where- 
as the losses from such juxtaposition 
in remoteness from facilities for partic- 
ipation in commercial productive work, 
in the non-professionalism of supervi- 
sion encouraged, and in economic 
caste-like cleavages induced among 
students, resulting from the necessary 
conditions that vocations select and 
should select superiorities or inferiori- 
ties of body, brain, or taste—may easily 
outweigh all advantages of unified ad- 
ministration and cooperations of in- 
structional forces and means. 

c. That no two vocational schools 
need have orshould have the samelength 
of optimum training periods for modal 





students. For some vocations, twelve 
weeks or 480 hours may give optimum 
training for model students, whilst for 
another ninety weeks or 3600 hours 


should be provided. 


2. Unless qualifying terms are used a 
vocational school designated only by 
the name of a vocation—school of 
house carpentry, school of shoe re- 
pairing, school of poultry growing, 
school of dentistry—is understood to 
mean a school which aims to give 
fairly complete training for the specified 
vocation. Hence it follows that schools 
offering less than fairly complete and all- 
round training and instruction for the 
practice of vocation will here, and always 
should be, so indicated in their stand- 
ardized designations, as for example: 

A. Extension technical instruction or 
short unit training for practitioners 
already partly established in at least the 
manipulative or ‘‘productive’’ phases 
of the vocation—and perhaps for phases 
designated by the type of school offer- 
ing—e. g. continuation school exten- 
sion technical instruction in home- 
making, evening school extension train- 
ing in carpenter's slide-rule practice, 
correspondence school extension tech- 
nical instruction in carpenter’s mathe- 
matics, and the like. 

B. Pre-technical instruction (in ad- 
vance of participation training in 
clinical, shop or Feld practice) either 
in the instructional phases of the voca- 
tion itself or in phases of science, 
mathematics or art demonstrably ‘‘re- 
lated’’ to it—as pre-dental physics, 
pre-carpentry mathematics (still myth- 
ical), pre-poultry raising bacteriology 
(likewise still mythical) or pre-home- 
making chemistry (being groped for). 

c. Vocational guidance towards one 
or a group of “‘optimum’’ vocations 
for given persons should, obviously 
precede entry upon vocational training, 
but should never be regarded as a part 
of vocational education or to any ex- 
cept incidental degree part of the func- 
tions of a particular vocational school. 


3. The sum total of the competencies 
aimed at in all-round vocational train- 
ing for particular vocations can profit- 
ably be ‘‘unstranded”’ or ‘‘disentangled”’ 
for critical evaluation, and for dis- 
covery of the best means of producing 
them in novice learners and for other 
purposes (notwithstanding their inter- 
lacings and interdependencies) just as 
the architect “‘unstrands’’ for his plans 
and specifications interdependent floors 
and window spacings and foundations, 
or the physician unstrands the heart, 
lungs, digestive tract and exciting 
nerves in spite of their mutual inter- 
dependence. These strandings may well 
differnetiate: 

A. Manipulative and other bodily 
skills which must usually be learned 
by imitation, trial-and-error and much 
repetitive practice. 

B. Intellectual skills which are not 
capable of being clearly expressed in 
printed verbal or graphic. 

c. Technical knowledge, capable of 
being given fairly complete —— 
in printed verbal or graphic forms as 
description, formula, recipe, directions, 
diagrams, maps, etc. 

gE. Managerial or executive technical 
knowledge capable of verbal documen- 
tation. 

p. Managerial or executive skills not 
admitting of verbal documentation. 

F. Vocational hygiene, sanitation and 
other health affecting factors special to 
the vocation. 

G. Personnel or morale factors pecul- 
iar to the vocation. 

H. Social insight factors, including 
historical illuminations, culturally if 
not civically significant to the vocation. 

4. Careful consideration of a large 
variety of vocations as now practiced 
with optimum success by considerable 
numbers of workers of modal natural 
fitness for them will probably show: 

A. That in some vocations the rela- 
tive importance of manipulative skill 
factors bulks very large in proportion 
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to all others, e. g. shoe-repairing, 
street-car motor driving, typewriting 
and stenography. 

B. That in some, technical knowledge 
factors counts heavily—e. g. book- 
keeping, electric house-wiring, engine 
firing, etc. 

c. That in some vocations ‘‘intellec- 
tual skills’’ of a non-commercial sort-— 
giving ot of “tricks of the 
trade’, “‘good judgment’’, *‘common 
sense’, aftistires, intuitions, etc.— 
play a good part—as, for example, in 
truck-driving, hotel cooking, job print- 
ing, advertising illustration, window 
decoration, home care of children, 
teaching and the like. 

p. That in some vocations what are 
here called ‘‘managerial skills’’ play 
very important roles—small store mer- 
merchandising, farming, homemaking, 
various types of foremanship, and even 
schoolteaching and hotel clerking. 

gE. That in sqme vocations the hygi- 
enic factors are very important and 
others but slightly important—as con- 
trast gardening with bookkeeping, 
and homemaking with fur factory work. 

r. That in some vocations factors of 
personnel morale bulk large—e. g. de- 
partment store foremanship, homemak- 
ing and dentistry, whereas in others 
they are of slight important—e. g. 
shoe-repairing, bricklaying and book- 
keeping. 

5. There are many vocations which 
are as yet so unstandardized or are 


practiced by so few persons as to render . 


inpracticable the provision of com- 
prehensive training for them. Many 
fields of business leadership and of 
salesmanship seem to be of this char- 
acter. So are a large variety of vocations 
evolving in such new fields of enter- 
prise as oil mining, radio manufacture, 
beauty parlor work, photodrama, war- 
fare, fruit culture, and journalism. 

A. Perhaps it is in and for these 
fields that extension technical and pre- 
technical courses should especially be 
developed by an enterprising state ambi- 
tious to provide varied systems of voca- 
tional and other education of maximum 
use to the public. 


2. SOME IMPORTANT HYPOTHESES BEARING 
ON TEACHER-TRAINING AS REGARDS 
DISSIMILARITIES OF VOCATIONS 


The literature of education contains 
a great deal of discussion of how 
“teachers should be trained, but piti- 
fully little as to how ‘‘teachers of 
French’, ‘‘teachers of carpentry”’, 
“teachers of football’’, or ‘teachers of 
English literature’’ should be trained. 
What is desirable and what is practic- 
able in the way of strictly professioual, 
and of necessary, attainments in a good 
teacher of typewriting and stenography? 
of shoe-repairing? a poultry-growing? 
Of dentistry? Of homemaking? Of 
electrical engineering? These hypothe- 
ses are submitted: 


1. There are some vocations which 
are so compact and simple that one 
person should normally be expected to 
have the natural and acquired compe- 
tencies needed to instruct and train 
learners in all phases of such vocation. 
A well qualified teacher of shoe repair- 
ing should be able not only to adminis- 
ter needed manipulative training for 
that vocation but he should also be 
expected to give the relatively small 
amounts of ‘‘related technical’’, ‘‘hygi- 
enic’’, and “‘social insight’’ knowledge 
required for its optimum practice. 

A. Are the vocations of truck-driving, 
steam shovel operation, comptometer 
Operation, printing composition, dairy 
farming, acting, restaurant waiting, 
soft coal mining, and a great variety 
of specialized machine operative voca- 
tions of this order? 

2. There are some vocations which 
are so complicated that it seems im- 
practicable to prepare teachers who can 
equally well train students in all phases. 
We know that it seems necessary to 
have several specialists share in the 
training of physicians, civil engineers, 
elementary school teachers, army offi- 
cers, navigators, and electricians. 

A. Where professional schools, origi- 
nating as schools of extension instruc- 
tion following apprenticeship, passing 
them into highly developed schools 
imparting technical knowledge, and 
culminating as technical schools seek- 
ing to round out their training by 
adding supervised participation in real- 
istic work to technical studies—as has 
been the history of medical, dental, 
teacher-training, engineering, steno- 
graphic, and some other vocational 
schools—the direction of the practical 
participation training work has com- 
monly been specialized fairly far away 
from that of the technical knowledge 
instructors. 

B. Training for homemaking com- 
monly began as training in certain of 
the homemaking arts—usually only 
cooking and sewing,—hence, except 
when specialized service could not be 
afforded, vocational training for that 
vocation has usually had two or more 
specialists—with, doubtless resulting 
excessive emphasis on needle arts, and 
probably common neglect of child-care 
arts, as well as home management. 

c. Vocational schools to train farmers 
have nearly always originated as tech- 
nical schools only, and because as such 
they have frequently imitated agricul- 
cultural colleges in the subdivision of 
their technical studies—under such 
formidable names as agronomy, animal 
husbandry, agricultural chemistry, and 
the like—they seem often to have 
tended towards excessive specializa- 
tion of teaching service. The ‘‘Home 
Project’’ schools seem largely to have 
avoided this condition. 

3. There are many vocations in which 
it is now uncertain as to whether best 


- 
rt 


results could be procured by entrusting 
the entire round of vocational training 
for each one to one teacher only, or to 
subdivide it among two or more. Such 
vocations as carpentry, bookkeeping, 
kindergarten school teaching, tailor- 
ing, department store specialty selling, 
automobile repairing and hundreds of 
others belonging in this doubtful class. 


4. There are, as noted earlier, many 
vocations which are as yet unstandard- 
ized or very scattered. If extension 
technical or pre-technical courses are 
offered for these, teachers will have 
large responsibilities for finding their 
own materials for courses. 


3. SOME INTERPRETATIONS OF THE TEACH- 
ER-TRAINING AS NOW PRACTICED FOR 
PARTICULAR VOCATIONS 


Though vocational education through 
schools is still the exception rather 
than the rule as a means of equipping 
the nearly two million workers who 
are now annually recruited to American 
economic production, nevertheless there 
exist several areas of vocational prac- 
tice which even now can profitably be 
studied. 


1. Medicine, dentistry, several kinds 
of engineering, etc. Large proportions 
of the teachers of these professions seem 
to be technical subject-matter special- 
ists, and often only the supervisors of 
clinical or field productive practice 
seem themselves to be experienced or 
competent potential practitioners of the 
vocation. 

A. These specialists have usually had 
no more pedagogical instruction or 
training than usually falls to the lot of 
college teachers. But most of them have 
come through a kind of apprenticeship 
to older and more experienced teachers, 
following the customary stages of in- 
structor, assistant professor, etc. 

B. The competency of these teachers 
can be evaluated with great difficulty, 
if at all, since, most of them are not 
held directly responsible for the later 
practical proficiencies of their students. 

2. The agricultural schools operating 
under the Smith-Hughes Act seem now 
to get as teachers agricultural college 
graduates who have also usually had 
considerable experience as practical 
farmers, either before, or subsequent 
to, attendance on the agricultural col- 
lege. As a rule these teachers have also 
had as many and varied educational 
or pedagogical courses as are usually 
provided by our higher institutions for 
high school teachers. 

A. The present writer is of the opinion 
that these Home-Project agricultural 
school teachers are now the most com- 
petently trained of all teachers of voca- 
tional schools from the professional 
down or sidewise. 

B. Perhaps the element most needed 
in further development of these train- 
ing agencies is the inclusion of some 
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actual experience under supervision in 
organizing and conducting home pro- 
jects of full commercial size. In some 
places this is now provided for. 

3. All the faculty members of train- 
ing schools for elementary-school teach- 
ers have until recently themselves been 
commonly teachers and principals of 
long experience before being appointed 
as teachers in vocational schools for 
teachers. These teachers, therefore, 
even when conducting specialized tech- 
nical departments only, gave their work 
from a background of practical exper- 
ience in productive work. 

A. In their efforts to get highly equip- 
ped specialists in psychology and some 
other technical subjects, some of these 
teacher-training institutions seem now 
willing to accept men in whom ad- 
Meet 4 scholastic training is substitut- 
ed for practical experience in teaching 
—a tendency of very doubtful wisdom. 

B. Teacher training colleges for ele- 
mentary and kindergarten schools have 
long been developing training schools 
for practical participation, but only 
recently have the ‘‘supervisions of 
practice teaching’’ in these had as good 
status as the technical ‘“‘related tech- 
nical study’’ specialists. 

c. Nevertheless the “‘ practical partici- 
pation training’’ in large proportions 
of our teacher-training schools (ex- 
cept those for secondary school teach- 
ers) is now on a fairly high plane. 

4. Home economics or vocational 
homemaking curricula or courses are 
now found in thousands of secondary 
schools. Teachers for courses approved 
under the Smith-Hughes Act are now 
usually trained in some seventy-one 
state universities, agricultural colleges 
and other agencies under arrangements 
approved by the Federal Board for Vo- 
cational Education. There is consider- 
able evidence that these teachers are 
well-equipped in technical subject- 
matter and pedagogical method, but 
that they are weak in practical exper- 
ience in participations at high grade 
levels in practical work, especially in 
child-care, but largely also in the other 
homemaking arts. As effect, or more 
likely as cause, this corresponds with 
seemingly great deficiencies in realistic 
participation work in day schools of 
homemaking. 

A. Hence the question can seriously be 
raised as to whether most of our home- 
economics or homemaking instruction 
should not still be ee as essential- 
lv pre-technical rather than as com- 
prehensively vocational. 

5. The commercial schools and de- 
partments of the American public 
school system seem to be essentially 
pre-technical schools except for the 

one skilled trade vocation of stenogra- 
pher-typist. Hence in the main the 
teachers are trained as skilled teachers 
of specialized technical sub‘ect matter, 
to which are added skilled compe- 


tencies to teach such trade arts as typ- 
ing, stenography, manifolding and 
filing. 

a. The great emphasis on pre-technical 
training only the commercial schools, 
and the almost complete absence of 
performance training through partici- 
pation in commercial production work 
seems due in large part to the absence 
of standardized vocations in the com- 
mercial world except in stenography- 
typing. 

B. Hence, as in homemaking educa- 
tion, surveys of commercial education 
might find teachers fairly expert in 
technical subject matter, but very weak 
in capacities for participation in com- 
mercial work. 

6. The industrial vocational schools 
of the United States are still so varied 
that generalizations regarding training 
of teachers now in operation are unsafe. 
These findings however, are believed 
to be substantially true: 

A. In trade or industrial schools where 
manipulative skills are visibly large 
proportions of the total of vocational 
competency, the most approved prac- 
tice has been to obtain persons already 
skilled as craft-workers or mechanics, 
and to provide for their further train- 
ing it* methods, management, and other 
pedagogical subjects through evening 
extension courses. 

B. Some experienced former teachers 
of wood-working and electrical indus- 
trial arts have eventually prepared 
themselves to be trade school teachers 
of pattern-making, house carpentry, 
and electrical wiring. But this source is 
probably now exhausted. 

c. Many industrial schools do not 
yet give comprehensive vocational train- 
ing sufficient to replace apprenticeship 
or pick-up participation training. They 
give in reality only more or less partial 
pre-apprenticeship training for which 
teachers only instructed in technical 
studies seem largely to suffice, especial- 
ly if they have had some experience in 
related industrial arts. It may well be 
doubted whether public and education- 
al opinion will long tolerate schools of 
this partial and indeterminate nature, 
hence their capacities to use teachers 
trained only in technical subjects seems 
likely to diminish rather than increase, 

p. In fact it is far from certain as 
yet that there is any considerable fu- 
ture in the schools which are yet to be 
perfected for the hundreds of industrial 
vocations for teachers of only related 
technical studies. The writer is of the 
opinion that industrial schools under 
the influence of men of strong academic 
prepossessions tend greatly to exagger- 
ate the relative importance of instruc- 
tion in related technical subjects and 
excessively to minimize training in 
concrete process work through abund- 
ant participation in commercial pro- 
ductive work. 


—- 


Some Standards Concern- 
ing the Certification of 
Teachers That Should be 
Reflected in Every State 


By Frank CusHMAN 
Chief, Trade and Industrial Education Serv- 
ice, Federal Board for Vocational Education 
Washington, D. C. 


Discussion of this question natur- 
A ally divides into two parts: 

i. Standards relating to the qualifica- 
tions of teachers so far as their personal 
assets and characteristics are concerned, 
and 

2. Standards relative to the program 
of training and professional improve- 
ment to be provided by some designated 
agency. 

I. STANDARDS OF SELECTION 


The first group of standards would 
appear to need but little discussion. In 
this group would be included standards 
covering: 

A. Trade mastery or occupational 
competency. 

B. Standing in trade or occupational 
prestige. 

c. Age. 

p. Personal characteristics. 

E. General Education. 

There would appear to be two prin- 
cipal problems involved in connection 
with such standards as the preceding: 

1. The determination of acceptable 
minimum standards, and 

2. The question of applying these 
standards. 

The latter question would involve 
the identification of acceptable evidence 
of the possession of such characteristics 
as those enumerated. 


A. TRADE MASTERY OF OCCUPATIONAL 
COMPETENCY : 


This standard is recognized at the 
present time in every State Plan. This 
would tend to show that throughout 
the United States the principle has been 
accepted that one of the first necessary 
conditions in the operation of an efh- 
cient school or class of the vocational 
type is an occupationally competent 
instructor,—one who knows his job. 
It is also generally recognized that 
there is no satisfactory substitute for 
this qualification on the part of a trade 
or industrial teacher. No amount of 
general education or technical training 
will enable a man to teach a trade if he 
lacks the all-important qualification of 
being a master workman in that trade. 


In some States a total of eight years 
experience in the trade, including the 
period of apprenticeship, is eganed as 
satisfactory evidence of the possession 
of this qualification. Other States ac- 
cept men with less experience, but the 
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minimum which the Federal Board has 
approved, is one year of journeyman ex- 
perience in addition to the completion 
of apprenticeship or its equivalent. 

A few States are using performance 
tests and examinations by special com- 
mittees in connection with the selec- 
tion of prospective teachers. 


B. STANDING IN TRADE: 


While this is oftentimes regarded as 
a standard for the selection of trade 
and industrial teachers, it may also 
be considered as supplementary evi- 
dence of trade mastery. Other things 
being equal, a journeyman worker in a 
trade is likely to stand high with his 
associates and with employers in pro- 
portion as he is an expert workman. 
Occupational prestige is also evidence 
that the individual possesses desirable 
personal characteristics. 

C. PERSONAL CHARACTERISTICS: 

The standard relative to such qualifi- 
cations as might be included under this 
heading are usually covered in State 
plans by specifying that the instructor 
must be a man of good moral character. 
It would appear to be perfectly clear 
that some standards must be provided 
in every plan for the selection and 
certification of teachers to insure the 
employment of desirable types of peo- 
ple to serve as instructors. Acceptable 
evidence in this field consists largely 
of data secured indirectly from former 
employers and responsible people who 


have personal knowledge of the candi- | 


date. 
D. AGE: 

Many State plans specify that trade 
and industrial teachers must be be- 
tween the ages of 25 and 45. Twenty- 
five is ordinarily set as a minimum be- 
cause it is fundamentally necessary 
that teachers in trade and industrial 
schools of the vocational type shall 
have had a rather extended experience 
in their trades. Generally speaking, 
young men who have just completed 
their apprenticeship are not satisfactory 
candidates for teaching positions and, 
in most cases, a man will not have ar- 
rived at the point where he has secured 
satisfactory experience before he is 
twenty-five years of age. 

At the other extreme, it is necessary 
to set up some standard as to maximum 
age in order to avoid employing too 
many old men. From one standpoint 
maturity and wide experience is a de- 
cided asset. From another angle, how- 
ever, instructors who are too old are 
less likely to be successful. Experience 
has demonstrated that forty-five is 
about the maximum age when a person 
should attempt to learn a new line of 
work, and teaching in vocational 
schools may, for many individuals, 
consist of learning a new trade in addi- 
tion to the trade which the individual 
has been following for a long period 
of years. Certain State rules concerning 


retirement plans and pensions also tend 

to discourage the employment of new 

instructors in city school systems who 

are more than forty-five years of age. 
E. GENERAL EDUCATION: 

For the past ten years the comple- 
tion of common school education or its 
equivalent has been the minimum re- 
quirement in this field. There has been 
a marked tendency in recent years, how- 
ever, to increase the minimum require- 
ment for general education to a point 
where every new teacher will have a 
high school education or the equiva- 
lent. It is unquestionably desirable for 
vocational teachers in trade and indus- 
tiral education to have as much general 
education as possible. The fact must 
not be lost sight of, however, that no 
amount of general education will en- 
able a man to do satisfactory work as 
a trade and industrial teacher in a vo- 
cational school if he is lacking in trade 
experience. 

The qualifications discussed in the 
previous paragraphs are fairly repre- 
sentative of the qualifications that are 
written into State plans at the present 
time. It should be noted that these 
qualifications have to do almost en- 
tirely with the assets and characteristics 
which a trade teacher possesses at the 
beginning of his career as a vocational 
teacher. Other necessary character- 
istics and abilities must ordinarily be 
developed through experience on the 
job and participation in a teacher 
training program. Because of the im- 
portance of this latter work the stan- 
dards which apply in the field of teacher 
training are discussed separately. 

2. STANDARDS FOR TRADE AND INDUS- 
TRIAL TEACHER TRAINING 
A. ORGANIZATION 
TYPES OF ORGANIZATION 

A study of existing types of organi- 
zation in the field of trade and indus- 
trial teacher training indicates that the 
more common special forms of organi- 
zation may be logically grouped under 
three heads, as follows: 

1. Training for Employed Teachers. 

2. Training for Prospective Teachers. 

3. Training for Administrators. 

I. TRAINING FOR EMPLOYED TEACHERS 

In this field at least seven special types 
of organization are found, as follows: 
The Extension Course. 

The Intensive Summer Course. 
The Regular Summer Course. 
Special Conferences. 

The Correspondence Course 
Individual Help on the Job. 

G. Individual Professional Improve- 
ment. 
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OBJECTIVE: 

The objective of any of the special 
types of organization for carrying on 
teacher training work with employed 
teachers is to secure efficient teaching 
in trade and industrial schools of the 
vocational type. 


FUNCTIONS OF SPECIAL TYPES OF 
ORGANIZATION. 
A. EXTENSION COURSE: 

The function of this type of organiza- 
tion should be to provide opportunities 
for employed teachers to meet State re- 
quirements for certification by complet- 
ing certain specified courses or units at 
minimum expense and on the leisure 
time of the teachers concerned. 

B. INTENSIVE SUMMER COURSE: 

The function of the intensive summer 
course would appear to be exactly the 
same as that of the extension course, 
the only difference being that the ex- 
tension course offers a discontinuous 
program with classes usually held in 
the evening while the intensive summer 
course is carried on as a full time ac- 
tivity from two to four weeks during 
the summer vacation. Another essen- 
tial difference is found in the fact that 
extension courses are conducted where 
the teachers are employed while the 
intensive summer course is given at 
some designated place in the State. 

C. THE REGULAR SUMMER COURSE. 

This provides an opportunity for em- 
ployed teachers to eS certain work in 
vocational education in connection with 
attendance at regular summer session. 

D. SPECIAL CONFERENCES. 

Special Conferences provide oppor- 
tunities for groups of experienced trade 
and industrial teachers to analyze and 
study specific | some connected with 
their work and to pool their experience 
in the solutions of these problems. 

E. CORRESPONDENCE COURSES: 

Such courses are organized to pro- 
vide opportunities for employed teach- 
ers in isolated communities to carry on 
professional improvement work where 
attendance upon extension courses is 
impossible. 

F. INDIVIDUAL HELP ON THE JOB: 

Individual help on the job by a quali- 
fied supervisor should make available, 
to employed trade and industrial teach- 
ers, definite assistance on. the job in 
connection with their specific problems 
and difficulties. 

G. INDIVIDUAL PROFESSIONAL 
IMPROVEMENT. 

Provides opportunities for individual 
teachers to work on specific problems 
under supervision and direction, thus 
securing training in advance of that 
which is usually given to groups. 

Each of these special types of trade 
and industrial teacher training for em- 
ployed teachers has certain character- 
istics and certain advantages and dis- 
advantages. It would seem that no 
single type of organization can meet 
all of the legitimate needs for service 
which exists. And, it may fairly be 
may fairly be stated that no State plan 
for teacher training is satisfactory or 
adequate if it is based upon the theory 
that any one type of organization for 
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teacher training work will meet all of 
the needs. A satisfactory teacher train- 
ing program must include several of 
these special types of organization in 
order to meet the demonstrable needs 
for teacher training service. 

SOME SATISFACTORY COMBINATIONS. 


There would appear to be at least 
four combinations which might be 
made from the preceding list of seven 
types of organization which would en- 
title a Stafe to claim that its organiza- 
tion for training trade and industria] 
teachers was adequate. 


FIRST COMBINATION: 

Extension Courses supplemented by 
Individual help on the Job and Individ- 
ual Professional Improvement. It may 
be noted that this combination would 
call for certain types of service from a 
recognized teacher training agency, re- 
inforced by a satisfactory plan of local 
supervision. 

SECOND COMBINATION: 

Intensive Summer Course supplement- 
ed by Individual Help on the Job and 
a program of Individual Professional Im- 
provement. Here again the entire pro- 
gram would call for definite service by a 
recognized teacher training agency sup- 
plemented by State and local supervision. 

THIRD COMBINATION: 

This would consist of Special Con- 
ferences, supplemented by Individual 
Help on the Job and Individual Profes- 
sional Improvement. Such a program 
would be more suitable for a State in 
which it would be difficult to organize 
extension Courses or intensive summer 
courses than it would be for a State 
with a large program where one of the 
preceding types of organization could 
be efficiently operated. This particular 
combination is believed to be entirely 
practical because of the fact that special 
Conferences of Vocational Teachers 
called by a State Board are encouraged 
by the ruling of the Federal Board 
which permits the use of Teacher 
Training funds for the travelling ex- 
penses of the teachers attending. As 
stated before, however, this combina- 
tion appears to be better suited to a 
State which is large in area with few 
large cities than to a more populous 
State with many large cities. 

FOURTH COMBINATION: 

Individual Help on the Job supple- 
mented by Correspondence Courses and 
a program of Individual Professional 
Improvement. This combination would 
be suitable only where it was found to 
be impossible to operate either of the 
three preceding combinations. It would 
be especially useful in connection with 
State programs where many individual 
evening classes were scattered over a 
large area as, for example, in certain 
trade extension programs for miners. 
As a rule, evening trade extension 
teachers drawn from industry are regu- 
larly employed during the working 


day. Therefore, the only practical 
method of giving them any training 
would appear to consist of visits by the 
Supervisor supplemented by certain cor- 
respondence training. 

The fact is, of course, recognized 
that a large State might have one of 
the preceding combinations in opera- 
tion in one part of the State while 
another combination might be in effect 
in a different part of the State. 

2. COURSES FOR PROSPECTIVE TEACHERS 

There are three principal types of 
organization which are adapted to the 
training of prospective teachers of 
trade and industrial subjects, as follows: 

A. Residence Courses. 

B. Extension Courses. 

c. Summer Courses. 

OBJECTIVE. 

The objective for any one of these 
special forms of organization would 
appear to be to develop ability to 
teach in a trade and industrial school 
of the vocational type. 

A. RESIDENCE COURSES: 

The function of this type of organiza- 
tion is to offer, as a part of the regular 
college course, to occupationally com- 
petent persons, training which is de- 
signed to prepare them to enter upon 
the work of teaching in trade and in- 
dustrial schools of the vocational type. 
Generally speaking, this type of organ- 
ization for teacher training has failed 
to function so far as vocational trade 
and industrial education is concerned. 

B. EXTENSION COURSES: 

The function of this type is to offer 
training equivalent to that specified 
for the residence course at the source 
of supply of the persons to be served. 
All things considered, this would seem 
to be the best and most efficient type 
of organization for training prospective 
teachers. 

C. SUMMER SCHOOL: 

The function of the summer school 
for prospective teachers is to offer pre- 
employment training for trade teachers 
in connection with the work of a reg- 
ular summer session. 

There are many difficulties to be met 
in connection with the operation of 
any of the preceding three types of 
courses for prospective teachers. In 
many cases these'difficulties have been 
so great and the disadvantages of try- 
ing to operate an elaborate program 
of training for prospective teachers 
have been so hard to overcome that 
many States have practically ceased to 
operate courses for training prospective 
teachers. Some States have gone so far 
along this line as to commit themselves 
to the principle that the proper time 
to begin the training of a trade and 
industrial teacher is identical with the 
time of employment. 

3. COURSES FOR ADMINISTRATORS 

There are two principal types of or- 
ganization in this field, as follows: 


A. The Residence Course. 
B. The Summer Course. 


OBJECTIVE: 

The objective ineithercourse would be 
to develop an appreciation of the prob- 
lems of trade and industrial educationon 
the part of the school administrators. 

A. RESIDENCE COURSES: 

Theoretically, the function of the 
Residence Course for Administrators is 
to provide opportunity for school ad- 
ministrators to secure information, de- 
velop an appreciation and acquire a 
sound conception of trade and indus- 
trial education, in connection with a 
regular college course in education. 

B. SUMMER COURSES: 

The function of the summer school 
in this field of work would be identical 
with the preceding statement with the 
exception of the last clause, which 
should read . . . as a part of a regular 
summer session. 

While the use of Federal funds for 
such courses is permitted under existing 
rulings of the Federal Board, every 
State should recognize the danger of 
over-emphasis in this field, at the ex- 
pense of actually training teachers. 

All things considered, the summer 
course for administrators is, probably 
more efficient that the residence course. 

B. OPERATION 

The experience of the past twelve 
years has clearly shown that there are 
certain conditions which must be met 
if any of the special types of organiza- 
tion previously discussed are to operate 
with a fairly high degree of efficiency. 
Some of these conditions or standards 
apply to every possible type of organi- 
zation. Others apply specifically to cer- 
tain special types of organization. Each 
of these conditions or standards is dis- 
cussed briefly in the following para- 
graphs and while no claim is made 
that all possible standards for the effi- 
cient operation of teacher training 
courses are discussed, it is believed 
that all of the most important stand- 
ards and conditions are at least indicat- 
ed among the fourteen items which 
follow: 

I. QUALIFIED TEACHER TRAINER: 

This standard includes industrial ex- 
perience, teaching experience in trade 
and industrial schools of vocational 
grade, supervisory and administrative 
experience in trade and industrial edu- 
cation, a good general education and 
special professional training in the 
field of trade and industrial education. 
This standard is believed to apply 
equally to each of the twelve special 
types of teacher training organizations 
which have been discussed. This means 
that a reasonable degree of operating 
efficiency in any kind of trade and in- 
dustrial teacher training program can- 
not be expected in the absence of a well 
qualified teacher trainer or supervisor. 
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Supervisors are included in this cate- 
gory because of the fact that efficient 
supervision is a very important type of 
teacher training work. 

So far as the Federal Board is con- 
cerned, the use of teacher training 
funds for State and local supervision is 
believed to be justifiable in proportion 
as supervisors actually discharge the 
function of training teachers on the job. 


2. SPECIALLY SELECTED GROUP: 


This standard applies to all of the 
types of organization except those in 
which work is done on an individual 
basis. There can be no question con- 
cerning the effect of trying to conduct 
any form of group instruction in the 
field of teacher training with mixed 
groups or Classes. In proportion as 
groups or Classes are diluted by enroll- 
ing manual training teachers, junior 
high school shop teachers and voca- 
tional guidance counsellors, the effi- 
ciency of the work is impaired and its 
value diminished so far as_ specific 
teacher training for qualified vocation- 
al teachers is concerned. 

The dilution of teacher training 
classes is usually associated with the 
handling of large groups, and these 
two conditions, either separately or 
concurrently, tend to impair the operat- 
ing efficiency of teacher training activi- 
ties. For maximum efficiency, group 
work should always be carried on with 
specially selected groups of trade teach- 
ers. 

Where large numbers of teachers are 
to be handled, either in extension 
courses or in intensive summer con- 
ferences, it is in the interest of efficiency 
to segregate the teachers by trades, 
dealing with single trades or groups of 
closely related trades. As for example, 
a group of auto mechanics teachers, a 
group of building trades teachers, a 
group of painting teachers, etc. 


3. SPECIFIC COURSES TO MEET ACTUAL 
NEEDS OF GROUP. 

This standard is likely to be met in 
proportion as the actual training needs 
of a given group are correctly deter- 
mined. Extended courses in job analy- 
sis, as such, should be conducted only 
when it can clearly be shown that 
tangible values applying directly on 
the job of teaching will be derived 
from the work. It is quite probable in 
many cases that definite training in the 
ulitization of existing job analyses 
would have a much greater value than 
the laborious working out of new 
analyses, and especially so if the analy- 
ses worked out are inferior to those 
which already exist and which in 
manv cases are not utilized in the most 
profitable manner. 

In courses for prospective teachers 
or administrators this factor would 
probably mean something quite differ- 
ent from what it would mean in con- 
nection with professional improvement 


work with employed teachers. A course 
for administrators might well be based 
upon the actual needs of a city super- 
intendent of schools for information 
concerning trade and industrial educa- 
tion. The obvious needs in such a course 
would be very different from the needs 
reflected in a course for the professional 
improvement of teachers of vocational 
subjects. An administrator would need 
to know considerable about matters 
which would be of only minor impor- 
tance to an instructor in a trade school. 

A general informational course of 30 
or mote hours devoted to a study of the 
Smith-Hughes Act would be another 
good illustration of a general standard- 
ized informational course which would 
tend to introduce inefficiency into the 
teacher training work, with a resulting 
unprofitable utilization of time. Courses 
of study, therefore, to be efficient should 
be built up in accordance with actual 
needs, rather than imaginary needs, and 
courses which are supposed to meet 
the needs for every type of organiza- 
tion, with employed teachers, prospec- 
tive teachers, and administrators, are 
open to suspicion from the standpoint 
of the efficient utilization of time and 
the realization of values derived from 
the work, for the money expended. 


4. STATE BOARD CONTROL AND DIRECTION: 
This standard is believed to be im- 
portant because of the fact that the 
State Board is responsible for the char- 
acter of the program and the efficiency 
of the work of the trade and industrial 
teachers of a State. Because of the fact 
that a State Board is thus responsible 
for the results it would appear to be 
proper procedure for the State Board 
to control and also to direct all teacher 
training activities to the end that the 
work of these teachers may be in har- 
mony with the objectives and standards 
of the State Board as set forth in its 

State plan. 

5. RECOGNITION OF DEMONSTRATED ABIL- 
ITY IN TERMS OF EQUIVALENT CREDIT: 
This standard when applied in prac- 

tice means that teachers are not requir- 
ed to complete specified units as a mat- 
ter of routine, when it can clearly be 
shown, through demonstration of abil- 
ity in performance on the job, that they 
have progressed beyond the point 
which would be reached by the full at- 
tainment of the objective of a given 
unit of instruction. 

In many cases reluctance to apply 
this standard in practice is due to a de- 
sire to maintain high standards of pro- 
fessional attainment on the part of the 
teachers. In other cases, however, fail- 
ure to apply it seems to be due to an 
academic state of mind on the part of 
administrators, together with rigid 
and inflexible rules regarding certifica- 
tion which recognize no equivalent 
whatever for specified units of training. 

This staadard, therefore, while some- 
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times difficult to apply, is well worthy 
of consideration because it tends to en- 
courage the introduction into vocation- 
al schools of standards of performance 
comparable with those which are us- 
ually recognized in industry and in 
business. 


6. ACCESSIBILITY OF TRAINING SERVICE: 


This standard applies to some degree 
to every type of organization which can 
be set up for the training of trade and 
industrial teachers, and the justification 
for the establishment of certain types 
of organization lies in the fact that 
certain types, such as residence courses 
in institutions and in some cases ex- 
tension courses are so inaccessible to 
employed teachers that it is out of the 
question for them to secure assistance 
from such sources. 

The fact that the different types of 
organization will rate differently in 
regard to accessibility would seem to 
indicate that the more common types 
of organization for teacher training 
need to be supplemented in some way 
by special types of organization which 
are particularly adapted to serving in- 
dividuals. 

An illustration of poor accessibility 
will be found in the case of a residence 
course for prospective teachers. Exten- 
sion courses organized at a number of 
points in a State would provide better 
accessibility. Individual help on the 
job by a State or local supervisor would 
bring the training right to the job 
where the man is at work, and personal 
visits, supplemented by correspondence 
courses or individual professional im- 
provement problems, would make the 
teacher training service accessible to a 
maximum degree to teachers who might 
otherwise be wholly excluded from the 
program. 

The actual value of individual help 
on the job by supervisors is often dis- 
counted heavily where no qualified 
local supervisors are employed in a 
State. In such situations it is physically 
impossible for one State supervisor to 
render all of the assistance to employed 
teachers which they need and to which 
they are entitled, on account of limita- 
tions of time and the exigiences of 
travel. 


7. RECOGNITION OF PROFESSIONAL IM- 
PROVEMENT IN TERMS OF CREDIT: 

This standard is closely associated 
with the one referring to recognition 
of demonstrated ability. There is a 
slight difference, however, and this 
particular standard implies that evi- 
dence of professional growth and im- 
provement should be recognized in 
terms of equivalent credits. 

The standard may, in certain situa- 
tions, be very difficult to apply but 
where it can be applied it at least offers 
the opportunity to recognize actual 
performance on the job at its true value 
and to eliminate situations where 
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teachers who go through certain mo- 
tions and accumulate certain academic 
credits, while their work is of question- 
able quality, may stand higher officially 
than men who devote all of their time 
to devising ways and means of doing 
a better teaching job but who do not 
take miscellaneous courses for the pur- 
pose of earning credit. In cases where it 
is possible to recognize actual perform- 
ance on the job as evidence of profes- 
sional growth and real interest, in 
trade teaching, it is highly desirable 
to do so. 
8. COST TO TEACHERS: 

The different types of organization 
mentioned will vary widely with re- 
gard to this item, and in specific situa- 
tions it is probably true that the operat- 
ing efficiency of a teacher training plan 
is affected by the costs involved. 

Full time residence courses are un- 
doubtedly the most expensive to in- 
dividual teachers. Extension courses 
are, for this and other reasons, prefer- 
able to residence courses, while any 
type of organization which makes the 
training available to individual teach- 
ers in connection with the operation of 
their classes provides training at mini- 
mum cost. 

9. EFFICIENT SUPERVISORY FOLLOW-UP: 

While there are definite advantages 
connected with certain forms of group 
instruction, it would appear to be true 
that any and every type of group in- 
struction should be followed up in 
order that the training may be utilized 
to the maximum degree of effectiveness. 
Recognition of this fact tends to em- 
phasize the high relative efficiency of 
Individual Help on the Job and Indi- 
vidual Professional Improvement as 
contrasted with formal units of in- 
struction given at a college or uni- 
versity. 


10. DEVELOPMENT OF ‘‘DOING’’ ABILITY: 


In view of the fact that the objective 
of all teacher training work is to se- 
cure efficient teaching in trade and in- 
dustrial schools, it would appear to be 
obvious that the training objective 
should be the development of ability 
in performance on the job on the part 
of employed instructors. No amount of 
information absorbed from books, and 
no degree of appreciation of what a 
vocational school is for and how it 
can be operated efficiently, can be 
recognized as a satisfactory substitute 
for the ability on the part of a teacher 
actually to do a good job as an in- 
structor. This ability is difficult to 
develop in connection with preemploy- 
ment courses and for that reason such 
courses are relatively inefficient. This 
ability can be developed with employ- 
ed teachers under supervision where 
opportunities are afforded to apply the 
principles developed in the teacher 
training course, on the job, and under 
practical conditions. 


II. TEACHER TRAINING PROGRAM AS A 
WHOLE ADAPTED TO THE ACTUAL 
NEEDS OF A STATE: 

Efficiency in teacher training, from 
a State standpoint, consists not only in 
having each individual unit of the 
teacher training organization function 
efficiently,—it consists in having a 
sufficiently comprehensive program in 
the State and to make it possible to 
render efficient service to all of the 
trade and industrial teachers of the 
State. Residence courses alone may, 
under certain unusual conditions, be 
operated with a fair degree of efficiency, 
but unless such work is supplemented 
by extension courses, special confer- 
ences, or intensive summer courses, it 
may be practically impossible to oper- 
ate a well-balanced program of teacher 
training, so far as the handling of 
groups of teachers is concerned. Further- 
more, the entire organization for actual 
group instruction should be supple- 
mented by other agencies which can 
deal with individuals at the time and 
place where they need assistance. Such 
being the case, it appears to be per- 
fectly obvious that State and local su- 
pervision is an indispensable adjunct 
to a teacher training program, and, in 
many cases where classes are scattered 
over wide areas, the correspondence 
course, as a follow-up for infrequent 
visits by supervisors, may occupy a 
very important place and render a 
special type of service for which it is 
particularly adapted. 

12. SUFFICIENT TIME TO ATTAIN 
OBJECTIVE: 

This characteristic of efficient opera- 
tion applies differently to the different 
types of organization previously dis- 
cussed. Limitations as to time in resi- 
dence courses and regular summer 
school courses tend to make it impos- 
sible to accomplish the training objec- 
tives which should be set up for specific 
units of teacher training. In proportion 
as teacher training work is conducted 
with regard to the attainment of objec- 
tives, rather than to the completion of 
specified number of hours of work, will 
it be possible to operate with a fair 
degree of efficiency from the standpoint 
of time required. 

13. PROGRAM IN HARMONY WITH THE 

STANDARDS AND PROVISIONS OF 
THE STATE PLAN: 


It would appear fundamentally neces- 
sary that the provisions and policies as 
reflected in a State plan should form 
the basis for at least certain phases of 
any teacher training program. One very 
definite objective in connection with 
teacher training work would be to ac- 
quaint each individual teacher with 
the standards and provisions of the 
State plan in so far as they affect his 
conception of his job or the limitations 
of his field of operations. 

State plans for vocational education 
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which are approved by the Federal 
Board do not permit of the use of 
Federal funds for manual training or 
industrial arts work, nor may Federal 
funds be used for training teachers for 
this type of work. All teachers for 
whose salaries Federal funds are used 
should therefore clearly understand the 
reasons for this, and every effort should 
be made to bring them to a point of 
intelligent understanding of the scope 
and nature of the State program of 
vocational education, the objectives 
of the program and the conditions under 
which it is supposed to be carried on. 
This standard would apply with equal 
force to every conceivable type of 
organization for carrying on teacher 
training work. 


14. SIZE OF GROUPS: 

Except under conditions where work 
is done by the State or local supervisor 
or teacher trainer with individual 
teachers, it is believed that classes 
should be limited to a maximum of 
fifteen students each. Lectures suited to 
large groups, and textbook and recita- 
tion courses with mixed groups, cannot 
be expected to function with any no- 
ticeable degree of efficiency in connec- 
tion with the training of trade and in- 
dustrial teachers. While the.number of 
fifteen is recommended for a maximum 
efficiency in regard to this factor, it is, 
of course, recognized that slight varia- 
tions from that number would not nec- 
essarily seriously hamper the develop- 
ment of the work or impair the effi- 
ciency of operation. 

A detailed discussion covering these 
matters for each type of organization 
will appear in the second revised edition 
of Federal Board Bulletin No. 17. The 
work of revising this bulletin is now 
nearly completed and copies should be 
available not later than February, 
1929. The persons. interested in the 
more detailed discussion of these mat- 
ters are therefore respectfully referred 
to that Bulletin. 





Continued from Page 25 


posite curve, with the curve of maxi- 
mum expectation plotted above. The 
curve of maximum expectation is arbi- 
trarily determined on the basis of pro- 
fessional knowledge and experience. 
For example, in certain cases it could 
not reasonably be expected that per- 
fection could be secured. This would 
be true, for example, in the case of 
qualifications of teachers. It is probably 
practically impossible to secure a teach- 
er who is 100 per cent qualified. On 
the other hand, with regard to func- 
tioning content, with our present 
methods of analysis, there would ap- 

ar to be no reason at all why non- 
fanctinniany content should be included 
in a program. The same may be said 
of Factors D' and E, while the lowest 
maximum expectation is on Factor G— 
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Selecting Candidates for 
Teacher-Training Classes 


M. Norcross StRATTON 
Co-ordinator, Teacher-Training and Super- 
vision, Vocational Division, Massachusetts 

State Department of Education 

From time to time legislation has 
been enacted authorizing the estab- 
lishment of schools whose primary aim 
is to give vocational instruction. Sever- 
al cities and towns in the state have 
established such state-aided schools. 

Teachers in these schools are selected 
and appointed by the local authorities, 
but are approved by the Department 
of Education. One of the requirements 
for such approval is that the candidate 
shall have successfully pursued a course 
of professional training in the principles 
of teaching as applied to vocational 
schools. This requirement went into 
effect September 1, 1917. 

The standard method of meeting 
this requirement is the successful pur- 
suit of one of the training courses for 
vocational teachers conducted by the 
Department of Education. Accepted 
equivalent courses in a recognized 
School of Education for its summer 
session may be substituted for a course 
offered by the state on approval by the 
agent in charge. 

These classes are held usually in the 
evening, and as a rule open about 
October 1. Classes meet two evenings 
a week for twenty-five weeks. The 
hours are usually from 7:15 to 9:15, 
but minor changes in time can be ce 
to meet the special needs of a given 
class. In addition, twenty hours of 
supervised practice teaching will be 
required from each candidate. 

Classes are held, as the demand for 
teachers warrants, in the following 
cities: Metropolitan District—Boston 
and Lynn; Merrimac Valley District— 
Lowell and Lawrence; Central Massa- 
chusetts District—Worcester; Connec- 
ticut Valley District—Springfield; 
Southern Massachusetts District—Fall 
River and New Bedford. 

These classes do not teach trades 
nor do they deal with matters of general 
education. The work consists entirely 
of the art of teaching and of methods 
of handling the problems which present 
themselves to the vocational school 
teacher in imparting knowledge and 
giving training in this special field. 

These classes are, in general, open to 
any qualified resident of Massachusetts; 
they are not local classes open only to 
residents of the city where they are 
located, but are district classes open 
to any properly qualified person who 
can reach them. 

To be eligible for admission an appli- 
cant must first show that he possesses 
all the qualifications for approval as a 
teacher in a state-aided industrial or 
continuation school. 


The requirements for trade teachers 
in Massachusetts are as follows: Age, 
24 to 40; 8 years in the trade to be 
taught, a high school education or its 
equivalent; technical knowledge; a 
good personality and character; and a 
teacher-training course. 

Applicants may be required to pass 
an entrance examination. This examina- 
tion may include a testing of both 
general education and specialized trade 
knowledge. 

ELIGIBILITY DOES NOT GUARANTEE 
ADMISSION 

A qualified applicant may be denied 
admission for the reason that:— 

(1) The class is already full. 

(2) The applicant represents a trade 
or subject in which there is no imme- 
diate demand for teachers. (Among 
the trades now taught are machine 
shop work, tool making, pattern mak- 
ing, house carpentry, cabinet making, 
steam engineering, electrical work, 
printing, sheet metal work, automobile 
repair, painting and decorating, textile 
work, masonry and drafting.) 

(3) A number sufficient to meet the 
probable demand for teachers in the 
applicant’s trade have already been 
admitted. 

This department therefore reserves 
the right to reject qualified applicants 
on any of the grounds given above, or 
for the good of the service. Preference 
will be given to applicants offering the 
best presumptive evidence of ability to 
make efficient teachers. Among the 
preferential qualifications which will 
be taken into consideration are:— 

(1) Exceptionally wide or varied ex- 
perience, special skill, or executive ex- 
perience in industry. 

(2) A knowledge of drawing, shop 
calculations, materials used in the 
trade, machines and tools, special 
processes, etc. 

(3) Special training in subjects relat- 
ing to the more advanced work in his 
trade. Such training may be represented 
by successful completion of advanced 
correspondence courses, state-aided eve- 
ning trade extension courses, or courses 
at such evening schools as the Lowell 
School for Industrial Foremen, Frank- 
lin Union, Wentworth Institute, and 
similar schools. 

A candidate’s possession of any of 
these qualifications should be evidenced 
by information furnished on his appli- 
cation blank and may be tested by an 
examination. 

In securing candidates for training in 
these classes as teachers in trade 
schools we secure our lists through the 
following sources: through hicnde who 
have taken the training course and 
through teachers who are in service; 
in response to advertisements which 
are inserted in the papers; men who are 
discovered by our agents and requested 
to apply for admission to the classes 
because of their superior qualifications. 


> 
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The names of all candidates who 
come to us are kept in a future teacher- 
training file for use when the classes are 
organized. Teachers who are appointed 
to schools and who have not had the 
training course are listed in what we 
call the ‘‘subject of teacher-training”’ 
file. 

During the past year 515 candidates 
applied for teacher-training classes, 
200 of whom were not qualified and 
were eliminated at the start. The chief 
job of the teacher-training agent in 
charge of these classes is to eliminate 
the undesirable candidates and to 
finally select the most qualified and 
promising group for training. 

In every case a candidate is asked 
to fill out the application blank which 
is his initial introduction to our office 
and consideration. This blank sets 
forth all his qualifications and exper- 
ience, including the names of references 
and providing a space for a record of 
the personal interview. 

When these blanks come in a circular 
letter advising the candidate whether 
or not he is qualified is sent to him. 
This is the first weeding-out process. 
Those obviously not qualified are re- 
jected at this time. The qualified cases 
are requested to appear at out office or 
at one of our teacher-training centers 
for a personal interview. Many are 
eliminated after the personal interview. 
Those who appear to be qualified are 
sent to the future teacher-training file. 

At this time requests for information 
regarding the candidate are sent to his 
references. He is obliged to submit 
proof in the form of written evidence 
as to his work, experience, education, 
and age. Many are eliminated at this 
Stage as they cannot supply the neces- 
sary proof. 

The next step is the preliminary 
examination for admission to the 
teacher-training classes. Last year 265 
candidates were notified to appear for 
this examination. The examination is 
very simple, including questions in 
Mathematics, Drawing, and English, 
and is given primarily to enable our 
office to get some sort of a rating which 
will help us in determining just who 
shall enter the course. 

At this time each candidate is again 
interviewed, with particular attention 
to trade experience. For this reason we 
have men who are familiar with the 
trades involved assist the agents of the 
office in questioning the candidate re- 
garding his trade experience. 

An evaluation is made of the candi. 
date’s qualifications by the agents and 
this with the mark received on the 
examination paper are the determining 
factors for admission to the classes. 

The office determines upon a quota 
for each teacher-training class. This 
quota is based on the demand in the 
several trades involved. When the 
quota has been determined, enough 
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The Use of Objective Tests By the 
Manual Arts Teacher 


WituiaM L. Hunter, University of Iowa 


F THOSE in manual arts are agreed that 
I it is desirable for the student to have 
a common fund of experiences, and if 
they are further agreed that a body of 
related facts is to accompany those ex- 
periences, then it seems that a satis- 
factory basis exists upon which we may 
justify the use of tests. 


The main problem in devising tests 
is quite largely a matter of agreement 
as to what are the important items of 
information which should be included. 
If the related information taught in one 
school, or in one state, is not the same 
as that taught in another school or 
state, then considerable difficulty must, 
of necessity, be experienced when the 
same test is given to the two respective 
groups. 

From many quarters during the past 
two or three years, there has come a 
clamor for standardized manual arts 
tests. Several good tests have been 
developed and are being used today. 
However, too much emphasis cannot 
be placed on the point that all tests 
must be used with discretion and with 
at least a partial recognition of their 
merits or limitations, as the case may be. 

The advocates of tests have, at times, 
been quite optimistic as to their value. 
Tests are not a cure-all for poor teach- 
ing any more than a try-square is a 
cure-all for poor workmanship on a 
project. Tests, when used thoughtfully, 
will enable a teacher doing a good job 
of teaching to do a better job. Tests, 
when administered intelligently, will 
bring the teacher to a fuller realization 
of the often partially recognized fact 
that each ah in his classes is dis- 
tinctly an individual. Because two pu- 
pils make the same score on a test is no 
indication whatever that the pupils 
have the same knowledge attainment 
in the subject. Only an analysis of the 
individual items in a test will give a 
classroom teacher the information which 
will be of the most value to him in 
improving his teaching. 

The search has often been repeated 
for a panacea which will banish all 


ills. Likewise, in more recent years, 
has the effort been made to arrive at 
some magic index number which will 
unfailingly indicate the relative edu- 
cational stature of all individuals. 
Like searching for the proverbial pot 
of gold, so also is the search for a single 
standardized test which may be used in 
all places and on all occasions. We, 
instead, need many tests and we shall 
need standards which are obtained from 
groups which are more nearly homo- 
geneous in their make-up than has been 
the case with many previous standards 
which have been obtained. 


Testing does not simplify teaching; 
testing makes a teacher realize more 
than ever before that good teaching is 
not an easy job. The use of tests by 
the manual arts teacher will solve few 
problems; instead, it will bring him to 
the quicker realization that ten prob- 
lems exist where before he saw but one. 


One of the best ways in which tests 
might be used, if time were available, 
would be to have every manual arts 
teacher analyze the needs of his stu- 
dents along informational lines and 
then for the teacher to construct his 
own tests for use in his classes. The 
giving of tests by a test specialist who 
reports only the lump, or composite, 
score to the classroom teacher, is to be 
discouraged. Manual arts teachers 
should give tests themselves, should 
check over the items on the test of each 
individual, and should follow up the 
giving of the test with a discussion on 
the various points which the test has 
covered. The teacher who uses and 
constructs objective tests for use in his 
manual arts classes will become more 
thoroly convinced than ever before of 
the importance of industrial arts as an 
educational activity in the lives of his 
students. 

We have as great a wealth of material 
for related instruction as any other 
subject in the public school curriculum. 
If this related information is properly 
taught, and if a reasonable time is 
given to the testing of each pupil as 


regards the acquisition of such matter, 
our manual arts will be greatly bene- 
fitted thereby. 


What Michigan Has 

Done Toward Standard- 
izing the Work of In- 
dustrial Arts 


A. C. Tace 
Director of Industrial Education 
Fordson, Mich. 


REvi0us to the year 1920, very little 
PP icste wide effort had been made to 
champion the cause of Manual Arts 
and Industrial Education in Michigan. 
The normal schools were training 
teachers for this special branch of edu- 
cation and many capable men were en- 
gaged in the work throughout the 
state. However, they were busy devel- 
oping their own departments to meet 
the changing demands. 

At about the same date the Michigan 
State Teachers Association changed its 
policy, of holding one state wide meet- 
ing each year, to that of holding state 
divisional meetings. There were both 
advantages and disadvantages in this 


_ policy. Under the former plan a round 


table meeting for manual arts instruc- 
tors was held but they were attended 
only by teachers in close proximity to 
the meeting place and a few supervisors 
and state educ:tors. Because of this 
lack of interest and poor attendance, 
these meetings did not lead to a wide 
acquaintance and fellowship among 
the men in this branch of education. 
Under the new policy a much better 
attendance at the round table division 
meetings exists and a much keener in- 
terest has developed in many branches 
of our work. Because of the large at- 
tendance at the divisional meetings, 
the men have become better acquainted 
and a better professional spirit has de- 
veloped within each section. A marked 
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disadvantage, however, has been that 
the men in one section know only the 
men in their own districts. This has 
given the districts with several large 
cities and much manufacturing an ad- 
vantage over the more sparsely settled 
districts and does not lead to uniform- 
ity of courses and objectives. 


Michigan is faced with a very difh- 
cult task in attempting to standardize 
industrial work. The southern half of 
the state, from Saginaw and Muskegon 
south is dotted with manufacturing 
cities. Especially is this true in the 
district around Detroit where the man- 
ufacturing industry predominates. There 
are, however, many small cities sur- 
rounded by prosperous farming com- 
munities with large consolidated schools 
in this same section of the state. The 
upper half of the lower peninsula has 
been undergoing a change from the 
lumbering industry to agriculture, man- 
ufacturing of cement, and paper prod- 
ucts. The upper peninsula is .about 
equally divided between the develop- 
ment of its natural resources in mining 
and agriculture. It can readily be seen 
that it is not an easy task to formulate 
a uniform course for such a variety of 
conditions. The communities of which 
I will speak later have, however, divid- 
ed the manual arts and industrial work 
into two main divisions: The Industrial 
or Vocational work for the larger man- 
ufacturing centers and the Manual Arts 
for the rural agricultural centers. 


At the last meeting of the state wide 
association held in Grand Rapids in 
1920, a conference was held in the 
Pantlind Hotel at which Dr. George 
E. Myers, Professor of Vocational Edu- 
cation at the University of Michigan, 
Mr. W. H. French, State Director of 
Vocational Education and Professor of 
Agricultural Education at Michigan 
Agricultural College, and Mr. K. G. 
Smith, State Supervisor of Industrial 
Education, conferred with superintend- 
ents, principals, directors, supervisors, 
and teachers concerning the function- 
ing of the new vocational education 
law in Michigan, known as the James 
Law, which provides for a Compulsory 
Part-Time Continuation School. 

This conference, as well as the in- 
dustrial section meetings which follow- 
ed, brought to light the fact that no 
well defined objectives had been set 
up in the state in the fields of Manual 
Arts, Industrial Education, and Part- 
Time Education. Furthermore, no defi- 
nite course outlines were available. 

Mr. Frazee, then chairman of the 
Trade and Industrial Section of the 
Michigan Schoolmasters’ Club, ap- 
pointed a committee consisting of 
Messrs. Earl L. Bedell, H. Hollenbach, 
G. G. Price, Frank McCrea, and A. R. 
Mason for formulating these sugges- 
tions and to further the work. This com- 
mittee through the help of the men in 


the field, brought forth outlined courses 
in household mechanics, electrical ap- 
pliances, building construction, auto 
mechanics, elementary mechanical draw- 
ing and elementary woodwork. 


A second committee consisting of 
Messrs. B. T. Ford, M. S. Troutman, 
M. J. Sherwood, H. D. Corbus, E. R. 
Bristol, and K. G. Smith have produced 
a course of study in Manual Arts for 
rural agricultural schools under the 
supervision of the new state organiza- 
tion. 


This work was well received through- 
out the state and was of much value. 
It led towards state wide uniformity of 
purpose, method of construction, and 
was sponsored by the State Department 
through the round table meetings held 
at the divisional meetings and the 
Schoolmasters’ Club at Ann Arbor. 


Mr. Frazee’s committee realized that 
the work which they had started was 
not completed and in fact was of a 
nature demanding changes and growth. 
It was, therefore, decided to recom- 
mend the formation of an organization 
that would continue with the work in- 
definitely. After the discontinuation of 
the state wide meetings of the Michigan 
State Teachers Association, the Manual 
Arts division meetings held at the 
Schoolmasters’ Club at Ann Arbor be- 
came the meeting place of the men 
from all parts of the state interested 
in this branch of work. It was there- 


_ fore decided that the new organization 


should be formulated at the meeting 
held last spring, at which time a con- 
stitution and by-laws were adopted and 
officers were elected. 


The Function of 
The General Shop 


Eart L. BepELi 
Supervisor of Vocational Education 
Detroit, Michigan 


The Industrial Arts stands adjudged 
the most expensive subject in the pub- 
lic school curriculum; let it be so, it 
is worth the price. But even as the 
aims of industry are to produce a prod- 
uct of improved quality at a smaller 
cost so should it be our aim to give an 
improved quality of instruction at a 
smaller cost. 

The general shop organization will 
aid any school system in reducing the 
cost of its industrial arts. This state- 
ment is not to be construed to mean 
that the general shop should supplant 
all other shops. Wherever there are 
students enough to keep unit or single 
activity shops in operation 100% Ca- 
pacity all of the time, and in as many 
different shops as there are different 
activities, then the unit shop is an 
economical solution; otherwise it is 
not. 
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Lets’ not sit in the seat of the scoffer, 
and say it can not be done. It is done. 
It is being done. Not perfectly, but the 
results compare favorably with what 
has been done in the unit or single 
activity shops in the past. 

The “‘set-up"’ gives more opportunity 
for initiative than in any of the previous 
plans because a successful general shop 
is largely a “‘pupil directed activity’’. 

Instructors are using a carefully ana- 
lyzed technique in presenting class les- 
sons; skillfully executed demonstrations 
are a regular part of the class work; 
teaching devices are being developed. 
These are the developments that have 
grown up with the general shop organi- 
zation making it possible to give better 
instruction to larger classes with less 
teacher energy. 

Benjamin Franklin, a famous charac- 
ter of this famous city, gave us a 
proverb ‘The time you have nothing 
to do is the time to be doing some- 
thing’’. Organization of the routine 
movements in a shop under the direc- 
tion of the students, well developed 
teaching devices, carefully planned 
shop lay-outs, these are the time saving 
factors for the general shop teacher. 
The time thus saved for the teacher can 
be directed to the individual student. 
In fact, it is in the general shop where 
individual instruction reaches its high- 
est level. 


The Development of Atti- 
tude and Outlook In In- 


dustrial Arts Teachers 


By Artuur B. Mays 
Professor of Industrial Education 
University of Illinois 


The successful practice of any voca- 
tion involves three essential factors, 
namely: skill, knowledge and appro- 
priate occupational attitude. Too often 
training programs fail to include the 
development of attitudes, trusting to 
occupational experience to produce 
them. Proper attitudes may or may not 
be built up by vocational experience, 
too often they are not developed at all. 
They are too important to be left to 
chance and ought to be specifically 
provided for in every scheme of voca- 
tional education. 

There is no vocation in which appro- 
priate occupational attitudes is more 
important than the vocation of teach- 
ing, and of all kinds of teachers, the 
teacher of the industrial arts is in a 
position which seems to call most em- 
phatically for Ba vocational out- 
look and attitudes. His attitudes which 


are of the greatest importance are these: 
(1) his attitude toward his vocation, 
(2) his attitude toward himself as a 
member of a great calling, (3) his atti- 
tude toward the boys he teaches, (4) 
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his attitude toward his colleagues and 
toward their work, and (5) his atti- 
tude toward society generally. Not 
only his personal advancement but the 
effectiveness of his work in the lives of 
those he touches is dependent on 
whether or not these attitudes are ap- 
propriate and desirable. 

Toward his vocation a teacher of 
the industrial arts should have an atti- 
tude of genuine pride and pleasure. It 
is in large measure the lack of occupa- 
tional pride which accounts for the 
lack of professional growth, so often 
noticed among teachers. Occupational 
pride comes through a broad know!l- 
edge of the historic, economic and so- 
cial background of one’s vocation, 
through an understanding of its con- 
temporary significance and through the 
example and precept of those who 
train one for his life work. 

Toward himself the teacher should 
have the attitude of a worthy member 
of a great vocation. This attitude can 
come only from a consciousness of 
mastery of his field. No half-trained 
worker in any occupation can have the 
best attitude toward himself as a mem- 
ber in the ‘‘craft.’’ Hence the surest way 
to bring about the desired attitude 
toward oneself is to lead one to mas- 
tery of his “‘craft.”’ 


The proper attitude toward one’s 
pupils is partly a result of native big- 
ness of character and partly an outcome 
of a clear understanding of the proper 
function of the teacher. Student teach- 
ers very much need to be taught the 
meaning of teaching. To too many it 
is merely a mode of making a liveli- 
hood and not also a most significant 
means of social service. Most poor 
teaching is caused not by lack of knowl- 
edge but by a wrong attitude toward 
those being taught. Hence through 
example and precept teacher-training 
agencies should try to insure proper 
attitudes toward pupils. 

The industrial arts teacher often errs 
in assuming an antagonistic attitude 
toward his colleagues of the other 
phases of education. Nothing could be 
more hurtful to him and to his depart- 
ment of work. His personal interests 
in scholarly pursuits ought to prevent 
such an attitude and lead to the closest 
cooperation with the teachers of the 
‘tacademic’’ subjects. 


Because of the very great social 
value of his subject the industrial arts 
teacher ought to have a keen sense of 
social responsibility. His field of work 
so vitally affects modern life that he 
scarcely can fail to understand his re- 
sponsibility to society. Yet many teach- 
ers somehow do fail to see the meaning 
of their work. It is the business of the 
industrial arts teacher to interpret con- 
temporary industrial work and life to 
the youth who presently are to partici- 
pate in and control that work and life. 





For the teacher fully to understand the 
larger meaning of his work is to have 
the proper attitude toward society. 

All of the five attitudes enumerated 
are mutually dependent and closely re- 
lated. Possessing them a teacher will 
inevitably come to have an outlook on 
life which only those can have who 
realize that they are serving their day 
greatly. Such a teacher is efficient, 
happy and always growing. 
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candidates to fill it for each class are 
notified to enroll and the classes are 
opened. The letter of notification indi- 
cates that the candidate is tentatively 
admitted, pending further proof of ex- 
perience and a report of the instructor 
in charge of the class as to his proper 
fitness for training as a teacher. A per- 
sonal record card is kept by the in- 
structor with data as to the man’s 
ability and as to his record in the teach- 
er-training Class. 

In some cities in Massachusetts a 
single examination is given at which 
time the men are rated for a regular 
rating list of candidates and appoint- 
ments are made to positions from this 
list. 

When the course is finished a state- 
ment or certificate is given to those who 
complete it, indicating that they have 
met the minimum requirements for 
teaching in  state-aided schools in 
Massachusetts, and are eligible for ap- 
pointment. The approval for appoint- 
ment is given only in individual cases. 
Candidates for each position are con- 
sidered separately wail often times are 
not approved for a particular position 
due to peculiar circumstances surround- 
ing it. However, in most cases candi- 
dates who have the teacher-training 
certificate are approved without ques- 
tion when local authorities desire their 
appointment, and in many instances 
local authorities have a ruling which 
will admit only candidates holding the 
teacher-training certificate to their 
staff. 

This past year there were 515 cases 
handled by the teacher-training sec- 
tion; 103 were admitted to the teacher- 
training classes; 162 were rejected 
after the examination; 50 did not take 
the examination; and 150 were rejected 
before the examination and not admit- 
ted to it; 50 were rejected at the time 
of the first personal interview. 

Classes for teacher-training are con- 
ducted in Boston, Worcester, New Bed- 
ford, — Lowell, and Lynn. 

By this careful method good candi- 
dates are secured for training. The most 
difficult problem we have to meet is 
the evaluation of equivalents for high 
school education. The qualifications 
state that the candidate must have had 
a high school education or its equiva- 
lent. We have worked out an equivalent 
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table including correspondence courses, 
evening course work in the trade, fore- 
manship experience, etc. 

Each candidate is required to show 
evidence of having had Mathematics, 
Science, and English of high school 
grade, and many are given an oppor- 
tunity to take correspondence courses 
to make up such a deficiency before 
admission to the classes. 
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‘All subject matter and training should 
be arranged in the instructional order 
of difficulty’. Whereas this is generally 
accepted as a principle, it is a well- 
known fact that even under the best 
conditions it can only be carried out 
partially in practice. 

Weighing coefficients. The figures shown 
at the bottom of the chart show the 
weighing coefficients. These coefficients 
are obtained by an arbitrary distribu- 
tion of 100 points between the various 
factors. It will be noted, for example, 
that the highest weights are for Fac- 
tors A. B, and C—dqualifications of 
teachers, selected group, and function- 
ing content. These are given ratings of 
11 as compared with the weights given 
to other factors. This high rating is 
given because it is apparent that with 
an unqualified teacher or with non- 
functioning content or with a non- 
functioning group, no matter how well 
the rest of the work is done, no level 
of efficiency could be secured. 


DIAGRAM 2 
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Curve of High and Low Supervisory Points 


Diagram showing a composite curve 
also shows below the curve which has 
been denominated as the curve of 
‘minimum achievement’’. This curve 
is secured by plotting the lowest rating 
given to each factor from al] the sam- 
ples of which the composite curve is 
made up. The dotted line, as already 
stated, represents the curve of maxti- 
mum expectation. 

The curve of high and low supervisory 
points. A composite curve of a number 
of ratings can evidently never rise 
higher than the maximum expectation 


Concluded on Page 40 
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COMMERCIAL EDUCATION 


























Training for Clerical Occupations 


MaARGUERITE Evans 


Kensington High School for Girls, Philadelphia i 


s 1s‘easily recognized, the. topic 
‘Training fot Clerical Occupations” 

is a comprehensive one, which might 
include the preparation for a wide 
variety of both junior and senior jobs. 
The present discussion is limited, how- 
ever, to the description of an attempt 
recently made by a Philadelphia high 
school to discover just what kinds of 
job were held by its commercial grad- 
uates, in an effort to adapt the training 
given, to the needs of the employer. 
Our inquiry was made to secure two 
points of view,—first, that of the office 
worker; second, that of the employer. 
By means of a questionnaire sent, 


with the cooperation of the Department . 


of Commercial Education of Philadel- 
dia, to several hundred graduates of the 
Kensington High School, much helpful 
data on the business experience of office 
workers was obtained. The following 
job classification of graduates with 
from one to twelve years’ business ex- 
perience was made: — sec- 
retarial, bookkeeping, clerical and mis- 
cellaneous. 93.1% of those replying 
have made use of stenography since 
leaving high school; 60.5% classify 
themselves as stenographers or secre- 
taries. Contrast with this group, only 
21.8% who have used their bookkeep- 
ing training, and of these, but 7.7% 
who are doing bookkeeping work ex- 
clusively. Hardly more 5 a one out of 
four “‘bookkeepers’’ has full charge of 
a set of books; more frequently, the 
‘‘baokkeeping’’ done consists of work 
om the cash-book or customers’ state- 
ments,—relatively simple processes. 
Many of those listed as “‘stenog- 
raphers’’ report handling correspond- 
ence independent of dictation. Rather 
significant in the light of more recent 
widespread research (such as A New 
Conception of Office Practice: Nichols) 
is the 13.8% of workers describing 
themstlves as ‘‘clerical,’’ whose duties 
the graduates enumerate as being typing, 
billing, dictaphone operating, mimeo- 
gtaphing, payroll and other work. 
The use of a wide variety of machines 


is apparent. Over sixty types of calcula- 
tors, billing, addressing and other ma- 
chines were named in use. Graduates 
urged that an increased amount of 
training in the use of office machines 
be. given in school. 

Information regarding the best train- 
ing, for clerical occupations from the 
point of view of the employer was 
sought by personal interviews se- 
cured by one of the teachers with em- 
ployment managers of fifty local firms, 
selected to include representative types 
of: industry and business organization. 
In general, employers’ requirements 
were found to be based on the ele- 
mentary technical knowledge required 
for a particular job, together with 
streng emphasis on those traits of per- 
sonality which employers know from 
experience are usually associated with 
an accurate and interested office work- 
er. Skill in the use of office machines is 
in most cases a decided asset. Only in 
the small office is there an opportunity 
for one _— to perform the complete 
cycle of bookkeeping operations. Sin- 
gularly enough, this local survey re- 
vealed .a surprisingly large number of 
these small offices. The larger organiza- 
tions frequently give an entrance test 
in arithmeric, spelling, or machine 
operating; tests of the ‘‘intelligence’’ 
variety have not been generally ac- 
cepted as yet. 

To those preparing future applicants 
for clerical occupations, this inquiry 
suggests certain revisions in the present 
method: of training which may be sum- 
marized as follows: 

(1) a reduction in the amount of time 
spent in teaching needless elaboration 
of detail in bookkeeping. 

(2) redistribution of this time over 
the field of general clerical training, 
including a more intensive and exten- 
sive practice in the use of a variety of 
office machines. 

(3) further emphasis on the develop- 
ment of those traits of personality 
which frequently outweigh other qual- 
ifications for. the job. 


Improvement of Retail 
Selling by the 
Conference Method 


Abstract of a Speech given by J. J. Matthews, 

Supervisor of Trade and Industrial Educa- 

tion, State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, Harrisburg 


The conference method consists of the 
pooling and interchange of experiences 
by members of a group doing the same 
work for the purpose of solving prob- 
lems common to all. 

There must be a leader who under- 
stands the technique of leading con- 
ferences. 

The conference follows no_prear- 
ranged list of topics. Meetings are in- 
formal in nature and leader is in the 
background. He does not act as a teach- 
er in the light of ordinary standards. 

Topics for discussion are set up by 
the members of the group, usually in 
the first meeting. This list of topics may 
or may not be adhered to. Group de- 
cides. 

Group teaches itself in that all mem- 
bers contribute to the discussion. The 
unanimous agreement of the group is 
necessary for a decision. Group may 
change opinion later. Instead of being 
told something by a teacher, the group 
under the direction of the leader will 
define its own standards of achieve- 
ments. 

As the conference method deals with 
facts already in the possession of the 
members of the group; the leader is 
concerned with developing logical 
thinking of the part of the members. 

The leader can sense the interest of 
the members by the attendance at the 
meetings, and the manner in which 
the members enter into the discussions. 
Members are eager to hear what a 
reputable leader of his profession has 
to say about a topic sad are quick to 
challenge an opinion. 

How can improvement be gauged? 
It is not hard to secure from members 
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information as to how they have test- 
ed out an idea secured from a previous 
conference 

Some of the topics discussed in con- 
ferences held for retailers are— 

1. Buying 
. Priceing 
. Overhead 
. Bookkeeping 
. Handling the customer 
. Determining mark-up 
. Getting new business 
. Holding the customer 
g. Instructing clerks and help 

10. Increasing unit sales 

11. Display and advertising 

As a result of conferences some mem- 
bers have volunteered the following: 

“TI can now intelligently price my 
products because 1 have found out for 
the first time what my overhead is.” 

“We are now figuring our costs.”’ 

‘The ‘new line’ I added last week 
as Mr. 
two hours. I will increase the sales 
next week.”’ 
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Part-time Business Ed- 


ucation in Milwaukee 


H. M. WINKEL 
Milwaukee Vocational School 


MORE GENERAL BUSINESS KNOWLEDGE 

HE immediate objective of the junior 
} ¢eeermees candidate or employee is 
the acquisition of skill in some office 
art so as to secure and hold a position. 
Soon after securing a situation, how- 
ever, he discovers that he cannot win 
promotion.or advanced salary as rapid- 
ly as he had expected. He therefore 
concludes that he requires more skill 
in his occupation or in a different occu- 
pation. He, therefore, promptly goes 
to some day or night school to acquire 
more skill. He does not know that 
occupational skills are valuable only 
in proportion as they are balanced by 
character, health, social knowledge, 
vocational and technical business in- 
telligence. I am now speaking of boys 
and girls who are not high school 
graduates. 

More than twenty years of experience 
in teaching, business contact, placement 
and follow-up work prove most em- 
phatically to the writer that funda- 
mental knowledge of general business 
training subjects is as important as 
skills in reaching that remote objec- 
tive called success in business. 

Employers frequently complain that 
our young people lack business sanity, 
judgment and responsibility conscious- 
ness. To this we must agree. But why 
is this true? How can we expect our 
young boys and girls to visualize suc- 
cess if we have failed to provide them 
with the means of such success visual- 
ization. 





told us about went in. 


Therefore, I am firmly convinced that 
in addition to drilling in the business 
arts, we must provide at lease some 
essential information from such subjects 
as business organization and adminis- 
tration; beginners economics; business 
law, general salesmanship; advertis- 
ing, commercial geography and ele- 
mentary finance. By studying such sub- 
jects the young learner will discover 
that such knowledge exists and that is 
available. He will then, I believe, when 
in need of such information, seek it in 
books, magazines, or schools. Statistics 
of failures in business show that lack 
of proper knowledge is a prime factor 
in such failures. 

The questions now arise: Can we 
teach such subjects? Is there some avail- 
able material on the market? Some good 
books are Fundamentals of Business 
Organization and Management, by Cot- 
nell and MacDonald, American Book 
Company; Modern Business, by Mar- 
shall and Wiese, Macmillan; We and 
Our Work, by Joseph F. Johnson, 
American Viewpoint Society, New 
York; First Economics, by James E. 
LeRossignol, A. W. Shaw Company; 
Elements of Economics, by Charles R. 
Fay, Macmillan; Resources and Indus- 
tries of the United States, by Elizabeth 
Fisher, Ginn Company. 


MORE GENERAL BACKGROUND EDUCATION 
NEEDED 

Our boys and girls attending the 
part-time or full-time schools are em- 
ployed or will enter employment in 
offices in direct competition with high 
school graduates. Even if we try to 
equip them with some training in the 
subjects just named, together with 
some technical skill, they still lack 
that educated personality that is char- 
acteristic of the high school graduate. 
They often lack vision, adaptability, 
and fail to see opportunities. We are 
endeavoring in our school in Milwau- 
kee to remedy this defect to some extent 
by offering well-organized courses in 
the reading of selected books on fiction 
and classified matter. This work is 
under the direction of trained librarians 
and special instructors who devote all 
of their time to it. Public speaking 
classes are also a part of this training 
program. 


EDUCATION IN CITIZENSHIP, ETHICS AND 
HEALTH 

During the writer’s experience in 
placement work he found that only 
too often students well equipped with 
skill in office duties failed to secure a 
position or even an interview because 
of some slip of speech, an untidy person, 
extremes in dress, poor manners, etc. 
To secure a position, hold it, and grow 
in it, depend largely on character and 
personality elements. Our teacher train- 
ing department, therefore, together 
with the aid of instructors, has pre- 
pared a series of about 120 unit instruc- 


a 
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tion sheets intended to equip the young 
learner with the required information. 
This course is called Personal Problems 
and Responsibilities. A similar but 
shorter course of forty lessons has been 
prepared particularly for the business 
girl. 
VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 

To assist the instructor and the 
student in the selection of and prepara- 
tion for a business career, there have 
been prepared six monographs which 
contain, in interesting fit, descrip- 
tions of occupations, information on 
education required, promotional possi- 
bilities, etc. The titles of these mono- 
graphs are: The Office Boy; General 
Clerical Occupations; Accounting Oc- 
cupations; Office Machine Operators; 
Secretaria] Positions and Department 
Store Occupations. 


SKILL ON TECHNICAL SUBJECTS 
The following courses are offered to 
all of the students of the Milwaukee 
Vocational School in the half-time, 
part-time, full-time, and evening school 
departments: 
1. Arithmetic 
2. Spelling 
. English 
. Business Correspondence 
. Penmanship 
. Elementary Business Training 
. Tvpewriting 
. Filing 
. Office Practice (Actual) 
. Comptometer Operating 
. Calculator Operating 
. Bookkeeping 
. Accounting 
. Stenography 
. Secretarial Trainin 
. Cost Clerk Work 
. Real Estate Principles 
. Banking 
. Retail Stores and Problems 
. Business Organization 
21. Business Law 
22. Public Speaking 
23. Personal Problems and Respon- 
sibilities 
24. General Science 
25. Machine Bookkeeping 
26. Multigraph Operating 
27. Dictaphone Operating 
(May be added soon) 
28. Music 
29. Athletics 
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Cooperative Commercial 
Education in the Wil- 
mington High School, 


Wilmington, Delaware 

R. L. Tatsot 
n the establishment of cooperative 
I education one must recognize at once 
the vocational aspect of such education. 
The business employer vitally interest- 
ed in profits does not as a rule indefinite- 
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ly expend his time and money in some- 
thing that is not going to benefit him 
or his business ultimately. Nor will he 
cooperate in the training of boys and 
girls unless his problems and practices 
are recognized in the training process. 
It may be that the cultural aspect of a 
commercial education should not be 
overlooked, but it seems to me that 
this is a secondary objective. 


Cooperative commercial education 
must be specific training for employ- 
ment at definite duties and so strictly 
vocational. 


Perhaps it is true that precise classi- 
fication of commercial duties has not 
been made so that such training in 
High School fits a certain pupil to be 
a window decorator, another a sales 
girl, another a private secretary, an- 
other a typist, another a billing clerk, 
and another an expert manipulator on 
one of the many machines that are 
used to shorten labor of the so-called 
non-productive part of business. How- 
ever, I think we may recognize that a 
combination of certain definite duties 
exists in almost any commercial posi- 
tion and that training for such posi- 
tions must be as specific as it is possible 
to make it. 


The paramount question then be- 
becomes, ““What kind of training do 
the duties of sales girl, billing clerk, 
cashier, and so on require?’’ Obviously 
the complete answer to this question is 
only arrived at by getting in contact 
with the employer. And getting in 
touch with him once in a long time is 
hardly sufficient, since business meth- 
ods are constantly changing, necessi- 
tating a corresponding change. in meth- 
ods of training and content of courses. 
The market must be studied. Coopera- 
tive commercial education offers the 
best chance and presents the necessity 
of keeping in constant touch with the 
market both for the benefit of the 
student and the benefit of the employer. 
Naturally the school benefits in this re- 
lation. For unless the product of the 
commercial high school is able to per- 
form the duties set up by business, the 
school has failed. 


Cooperative commercial education in 
the Wilmington High School started 
after a visit from Mr. E. S. Barnhart, 
Chief of the Commercial Division con- 
nected with the Federal Board of Voca- 
tional Education. Mr. Barnhart, in the 
fall of 1925, gave to us the benefit. of 
information he had gathered from 
studies and surveys in the schools of 
other cities in the United States, and 
had very little difficulty in selling us 
the idea of cooperative commercial 
education. 


Shortly after Mr. Barnhart’s visit we 
were fortunate indeec. in having Miss 
Isabel Craig Bacon meet with the Re- 
tail Section of the Chamber of Com- 


merce and address a group of store 
workers in the evening. Needless to 
say, we immediately started to do 
something. A study of the situation 
seemed to indicate that the success of 
the venture might hinge to a great 
extent upon the method and manner 
used in starting it. It seemed that the 
best entry for it would be through the 
selling organization. Merchants, ac- 
cording to our reasoning, would most 
appreciate the training of their sales 
forces and their incoming sales people 
so that they would be relieved of this 
expense. While this reasoning was ap- 
parently sound, it so transpired, be- 
cause of circumstances surrounding the 
establishment of the Retail Selling 
course, that it was eventually started, 
after the cooperative idea had received 
its initial impetus. 

The original intention was to have 
this retail selling specialist spend half 
her time in teaching Retail Selling to 
High School students of the pre-em- 
ployment class and the remainder of 
the time with groups taken from the 
stores. Our Chamber of Commerce, very 
anxious to have this plan started, went 
to the extent of offering financial help. 


School machinery, as you know, 
works slowly, and it was not until the 
succeeding year that we were able to 
do anything definite. We had in the 
meantime gone through that laborous 
process of selling the idea to al) inter 
ested including the students and had 
made some attempts to secure a special- 
ist to take care of the Retail Selling 
course, for it was our intention to es- 
tablish it as a course. We had also in- 
terviewed collectively and individually 
students of the tenth year, for we pro- 
posed to start the specialized course in 
the eleventh year for Retail Selling. 


Looking back to this time it seems 
to me that the greatest difficulty was 
met with in trying to induce enough 
students to take the Retail Selling 
course. But the required number was 
““coerced"’ to elect the course in Febru- 
ary 1926. Difficulties in securing a spe- 
cialist to teach the course were en- 
countered and it was dropped for the 
time being. The succeeding fall the 
same cudisicnn were repeated. An- 
other class was formed; the teacher 
was not secured. But in February 1927, 
after the third start and the third group 
of students had been sold to the idea 
and the third disappointment in teach- 
ers occurred, we started the course any- 
way. 


I have dealt with the start of the 
Retail Selling course chronologically 
in order to get the proper sequence and 
the difficulties encountered. However, 
many things were taking place in the 
meanwhile. 


Three specialized courses were built 
up in the fall of 1926 extending over the 


eleventh and twelfth years. These 
courses were Bookkeeping or Clerical, 
Stenographic, and Retail Seliing. Studies 
for the last term of the twelfth year 
were arranged, in the fall of 1926, so 
that the seniors could finish their 
studies by one o'clock, leaving them 
available for half-day employment. 
These seniors were Bookkeeping or 
Stenographic students. 


In the fall of 1926 our seniors started 
on a cooperative basis. Throughout 
this discussion I am using the term co- 
operative in its narrowest sense. Quot- 
ing from the Federal Board Bulletin 
this is as follows: “‘Half time work 
and half time school with an alternat- 
ing shift and with cooperation be- 
tween employer and school in the or- 
ganization of school instruction based 
upon office and store needs.” 


In this connection the class above 
mentioned, seniors 1926, were able to 
work in the afternoons, and as a whole 
the initial trial was successful. Out of 
a class of twenty-six, twenty-three 
girls and three boys, eight girls and 
one boy were employed throughout 
the term. Seven students were unable 
to accept employment because of con- 
flicting studies. That is, each of these 
students had failed in some subject in 
the previous terms, necessitating their 
attending school a large portion of the 
afternoon. The others of this group 
were employed in regular office duties 
in offices about the town temporarily 
from time to time. As might be ex- 
pected, a number of these students were 
retained by the companies employing 
them on a part time basis in permanent 
positions after graduation; in fact six 
of them. The number of different com- 
panies cooperating with the school in 
this type of education the first term 
was eleven. 

Some cities, I know, are applying the 
cooperative idea to commercial educa- 
tion on the morning and afternoon 
basis, but in our case we found the 
disadvantages far outweighing any 
possible pe alin Briefly it is not 
elastic enough to take care of the needs 
of the business office. 


However, we did find that it made a 
very Sood start in our program without 
up-setting our curriculum to any great 
extent. 


It enabled us to get acquainted with 
some of the problems of the business 
office, to learn of them as potential 
customers for our product and also to 
give the students practical experience. 


Many minor problems and questions 
were met with and more easily smooth- 
ed out by starting the cooperative idea 
on the morning—afternoon basis. Par- 
ents were less disturbed and amazed; 
very little change was made in the 
teaching program; little difficulty was 
leaned in relating the Commercial 
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Department to the rest of the school, 
mi such other irregularities that the 
alternating two week plan incurs were 
not met with and did not cause undue 
annoyance while the plan of coopera- 
tion was being tried. 


The succeeding term the curriculum 
was so organized that the students in 
the last term of the senior year would 
attend school on a ‘‘two weeks in two 
weeks out’’ basis. This enabled our 
seniors to work full time in alternating 
shifts on a cooperative basis, and to 
accept temporary positions lasting from 
a half day to two weeks. 


This same term, as I stated previous- 
ly, we built up our first Retail Selling 
class consisting of twelve boys and 
fourteen girls. The course was set up 
to extend over three terms, the last 
term to be on a cooperative ‘two weeks 
in two weeks out”’ basis. 


The content of the course included a 
term of Bookkeeping, three terms of 
Salesmanship and Retail Store Prac- 
tices, Arithmetic, Business English, 
and Character and Personality Studies. 
In so far as possible, the text-book work 
and merchandise studies were applied 
to local conditions and problems and 
concerned with the investigation of 
local products. The last term, as men- 
tioned before, would be on a coopera- 
tive basis. 

During this term, February to August 
1927, we ran into our experiences con- 
nected with the first commercial class 
to cooperate on a ‘‘two weeks in two 
weeks out’’ basis. This class numbered 
forty-one, thirty-three girls and eight 
boys. Twenty-three of the students were 
employed full time on an alternating 
basis throughout the term. Eight stu- 
dents were unable to work coopera- 
tively because of previously failed sub- 
jects, and the balance of the students 
were employed at various times on a 
temporary basis through the term. Dur- 
ing this term seven new companies 
used cooperative students. Five of the 
students accepted permanent positions 
with their cooperative employers. 


The senior class of September 1927 
to February 1928 numbered thirty-five. 
Of the group, twenty-five were employ- 
ed in full time cooperative positions. 
Five students were unable to work be- 
cause of failed subjects and the balance 
were employed at various positions 
throughout the term. Seven students 
accepted permanent positions from their 
cooperative employers. During this 
term six new companies used coopera- 
tive students. 


The class of February to June 1928, 
numbered fifty-six. Forty students were 
employed in full time cooperative posi- 
tions. Nine students were unable to 
cooperate because of failed subjects. 
Seven were employed in temporary 
positions throughout the term. Dur- 


ing this term eleven new companies 
used cooperative students. 


This term we put our first retail sell- 
ing seniors to work. The group of 
fifty-six fell into the following groups 
by numbers: Retail Selling, seventeen, 
Bookkeeping, ten, Stenographic, twen- 
ty-nine. 

While each member of the Retail 
Selling course did not work the entire 
term, before the end of the term they 
were all employed at full time coopera- 
tive positions, a condition which did 
not exist with either of the other two 
groups. 

As data concerning the employment 
of the different cooperative groups has 
been briefly summarized up to the fall 
of 1928 sufficient to indicate the grow- 
ing enthusiasm with which the idea is 
accepted by the business man, I am go- 
ing to pause at this point and comment 
specifically upon the first Retail Selling 
group that cooperated, namely, the 
seventeen pupils of the class graduating 
in August 1928. 


At the beginning and throughout 
the entire discussion of the establish- 
ment of the Retail Selling course at 
the Wilmington High School, the Re- 
tail Section of the Chamber of Com- 
merce was interested, and in the middle 
of February 1928, with out first Retail 
Selling class as seniors ready to co- 
Operate, we visited the committee of 
the Retail Section of the Chamber of 
Commerce, reviewed the program of 
the class and solicited their help in 
planning positions for these visions 
to test their theories. Needless to say, 
this committee volunteered their help 
whole-heartedly and within a few 
days every member of this group was 
working at selling at some retail store 
in Wilmington. An extremely close 
check on the work of these individuals 
was maintained and as a whole it was 
found that they were doing well. As a 
matter of fact, twelve out of the seven- 
teen were retained by the cooperative 
employers and have progressed in their 
duties with those employers. 


Under this plan the class had to be 
divided into two groups as equal in 
numbers and abilities as we could judge. 
Subject matter for these students na- 
turally was repeated twice, one for 
each group. To minimize the tedium 
connected with this repetition, the con- 
tract plan or a modification of the Dal- 
ton plan was adopted. We also found 
it necessary to extend the school year 
for these commercial seniors up until 
August, necessitating their going to 
school through the summer in order 
to satisfy the requirements under the 
Carnegie Unit. 


It is yet to know how successful 
these Retail Selling students are going 
to be, what their Initial employment 
will untimately lead them to or how 


- 
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well pleased they are going to be with 
their choice. However, in the short 
time that has pe ee one has been 
put in charge of a department, a small 
department it is true, another is a full 
fledged salesman, another apparently 
has leanings toward advertising and is 
doing considerable work in that direc- 
tion. So progress may be reported. 


We feel that the cooperative idea 
has been a wonderful help to Com- 
mercial Education in the Wilmington 
High School. We know that our con- 
tent and methods can not go far astray. 
Since the start of the plan, sixty differ- 
ent concerns have used this type of 
help in offices and stores and new con- 
cerns are being converted weekly. 
While it is my personal belief that the 
plan has been eminently successful, it 
was with fear and trembling that I 
agreed with Mr. A. B. Anderson, 
Director of Vocational Education in 
Wilmington, that we might include 
the two terms of the senior year in 
our cooperative idea. So this fall, 
September 1928, we established the 
whole senior year on the cooperative 
idea. This embraces ninety-seven stu- 
dents and while there have been times 
when from two to ten of these students 
have not been employed, there have 
been more times when the demand for 
such help exceeded our supply. 


We find the idea a live one, that is 
interesting, one in which there is little 
guess-work. For you can’t fool the 
business man ‘‘all of the time’’ in his 
selection of employees. 
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curve, although it may coincide with 
it at Certain points; consequently, there 
will be differences between the rating 
and the maximum expectation in any 
given factor ranging from zero up to a 
maximum. In the case of noncomposite 
ratings it is possible that on one or 
more factors, under extraordinary con- 
ditions, ratings on some factors may 
rise above the expectation ratings. If 
these differences are multiplied by the 
weighting factors and these products 
are plotted, there can be secured a 
reversed curve which is known as the 
curve of “‘high and low supervisory 
points’’, such as is shown in Diagram 
2. Evidently the high points on this 
curve indicate situations where especial 
attention should be given to improving 
the program, and such a curve serves 
as a guide to supervisors and adminis- 
trators in determining what steps 
should be taken and where the empha- 
sis should be placed in the efforts to 
promote the efficiency of the work. 


The full procedure together with 
illustrations is described in Efficiency 
and Vocational Education, Wright and 
Allen, Wiley, Now in Press. 








